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ABSTRACT 

While the need for library services on the Navajo 
Reservation in Arizona is great, financial support is at the legal 
Minima, which is inadequate. A reason for i:->is is that Indians on 
^> reservations pay no state incoie tax, and are therefore not entitled 
to state support, but «ust rely on federal funding. A «odel for a 
possible solution to this problei «ay be found in a progra* in 
Saskatchewan, Canada, where the province's Indian-Eskimo Assoclintion. 
proved Indian use and need of libraries to the Canadian Departient of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development. On the initiation of 
individual Indian bands, the departaent has agreed to grant $1.50 per 
capita for library services If the Indians will Batch grants at the 
rate of 10 cents per capita, and if a working arrangement is 
established with a larger library system. Pressure may be applied to 
U.S. government institutions for similar grants to Indians in the 
Onited States. (LS) 
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ABSTRACT 

In this ttudy, an attempt has baen mada to Identify 
all types of library servicea available to Havajo Indian 
people living on the Navajo Indian Reeervation* in that the 
present level of service has been labelled inadequate « an 
effort has been made to determine who is responsible for 
serving the Reservation* Also, causes of the inadequacies 
and means of improvement have been investigated* 
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I. NEEDS OF THE NAVAJO 



Introduction 

In the following paper an attempt has been made to eurvey 
all types of libraries on the Navajo Indian Reservation, This 
includes an analysis of the duties of the three state libraries 
in whose jurisdiction the Reservation falls, and how each state 
fulfills its duties. Beyond describing existing library services 
and state responsibilities, this paper offers recommendations 
for the different types of libraries in light of their special 
clientele* There are also recommendations on how to establish 
federal responsibility for library service to Indians in the 
United states, as well as the establishment of a permanent fund- 
ing source to accompany that responsibility* 

The Navajo Indian Reservation lies in parts of three states 
with the largest portion in Arizona, a fair portion in New 
Mexico, and a small corner in Utah, (see map on following page.) 
The Reservation is far less developed than the rest of the 
united states, as is illustrated in the following statistics. 
These statistics will also put later discussion about libraries 
into the p roper perspective. 

In the 25,000 square miles or 16,000,000 acres of the 
Reservation, an area similar in aize to the state of west Vir- 
ginia, there are 133,500 Navajo people. The land is mostly semi- 
arid and supports only a small portion of the total population. 
Most Navajos are wage workers employed ?>y government and tribal 
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offic^io or In the few industries and businesses on the Reserva- 
tion. Population breakdowns reveal striking characteristics, 
with nearly half of the population being 17 years of age or 
younger, a figure which is 12 years younger than the median 
age of the population of the United states as a whole. (21tA-l)* 

Education levels for Navajo people are very low, with five 
years being the median number of school years completed (as 
compared with 12.2 years nationally), and only 10,8% of Navajo 
adults have completed high school, whereas over 50% of all adults 
in the United states are high school graduates, (42t335) There 
are 55,000 school-age Navajo children, and only 1% of all teachers 
of Navajo children are Navajo, This is probably a major con- 
tributing element to the low reading levels and high drop-out 
rates. Probably half of all Navajo children speak only Navajo 
when they start school and almost all schools conduct classes 
in English, many lacking special reading programs and cultural 
elements in the curriculum which are so desperately needed, 
Navajo students start with "deficiencies" in the language arts 
and reading skills and most never reach averages for the u,S, 
as a whole. One reason for this bilingual ism is that most 
children come from homes where only Navajo is spoken, because 

* In this method of footnoting, the first number within paren- 
theses indicates an item in the numbered bibliography, located 
at the end of the paper. The number after the colon indicates 
the page number in the source cited, A single nvmber in paren- 
theses indicates the source of the information was an interview. 
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on«-third to one*hal£ of all Navajo adults apsak llttla or no 
English. About ona-half of all Navajo adults ovar 25 yaars of 
aga are lllltarata in English* (21tA*6) 

Income levels reflect loir education levels* Depending on 
the source of the statistics, Navajos earn from $300.00 to 
$900«00 per person annually. Unemployment on the Reservation 
in the early 1970 's was 62^7%, as compared to 6.3% nationally* 

Dr* Taylor McKensie, the first Navajo to become a medical 
doctor and presently Director of the Public Health Service 
Hospital in Shiprockf New Mexico, believes"* • .the Navajo health 
picture is improving but is still about twenty years behind the 
rest of the country*** (35t764} For instance, the infant death 
rate is 42*3 deaths per 1,000 live births which is twice the 
national rate* The life expectancy of a Navajo is 63*2 years 
as compared to 70*5 nationally* "Directly related to the high 
Navajo mortality and morbidity rates are lack of basic sanitary 
facilities, poor nutrition, the effects of poverty, cultural 
clash, geographic isolation, unemployment, and lack of education*** 
<21»A-6) 

One factvor contributing to high disease and death rates is 
poor housing* While the u* S« population has one modern dwelling 
(with standard plxsnbing facilities) for v«ach three persons, Navajos 
have only one modern dwelling for each 20 persons* sixty*one 
percent of all Navajo homes and 1^ of all u* s« homes do not have 
electricity, and 80% of all Navajo homes and 10% of all 0* 8* 
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homes do not have water and newer service, (2XjtA-6) Besides 
ix>verty, one reason for the lack of modern facilities in Navajo 
homes is the distance between homes. For many years and for 
some people today, the major source of income is the raising of 
sheep* Each family had a herd and in order to feed them, . family 
homes and their grazing areas had to bo widely scattered. 

The shortage of paved roads on the peservation is another 
factor contributing to its slow development. Most roads on the 
Reservation are "all weather" roads, which ar;e "all weather" as 
long as it does not rain or snow. There are only 1,370 miles 
of paved roads on the Reservation, **This is little more than 
one->third of the ratio of paved roads to square miles in rural 
areas of the states surrounding the reservation," (21tA-6) 

History of the Navajo Tribal Government 

Since references will be made throughout this paper to 
several aspects of the Na a jo Tribal Government and its relation 
to the library situation on the Reservation, a brief history of 
its development was felt to be pertinent. 

The Navajo Reservation was established by an 1868 treaty, 
and since that time it has been enlarged by additional grants 
and purchases of land to its present area of 16 million acres. 
Until 1923, the Reservation was almost entirely run by the 
Indian Bureau, later called the Bureau of Indian Affairs. For 
administrative control and implementation of various programs. 
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the Reservation wae; segmented into separate agency jurisdictions, 
with a total of five f?incc 1934. one can imagine the juris- 
dictional chsos coming fra^^ thr^e vtAtdS, )?ix counties and five 
Bureau of Indian Affairs avencias, some of them crossing state 
lines, 

'Ihe discovery of oil on the Reservation in 1921 created the 
need for a government body to represent the Navajos as a tribe 
in negotiations involving oil and gas development leases. (21sC-l} 
on April 24, 1923, a revised edition of the Regulations Relating 
to the Navajo Tribe of Indians was approved by the secretary of 
the Interior, Hubert work. Item 3 establ.1.she<Z the Navajo Tribal 
Council, a body to be composed of a Chairman and Vice-chairman, 
plus ten delegates and ten alternates from the five agencies, 
plus delegates and alternates from the Hopi Indian Reservation 
which is surrounded by the Navajo Reservation. The Council *s 
first meeting was held on July 7, 1923, with its major concern 
being mineral leases. Annual meetings of the Council have been 
held since then. 

In order to become- more representative and active, the 
Tribal Council began reorganizing itself late in 1936, and by 
lata 1938 it h^.d dropped the Hopi representatives and increased 
Its membership from ten delegates and ten alternates to 74 dele- 
gates. Seventy-four election communities or chapters were 
created, resembling the counties of a state. Each chapter has 
a councilman, a chapter president, vice president, secretary and 



treasurer r most chapters hold monthly meetings which the resi- 
dents of that chapter attend. Each chapter has a headquarters 
called a chapter house where the meetings are held* These 
chapter houses also act as community centers where community 
groups meet and social activities are held, some have become 
educational facilities in that they house pre-school and Head- 
start programs, as well ae depository collections of books* 
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P roblem Statement 

For the 16,000,000 acrec of the Navajo Reservation and 
the 133,500 Navajo people, there are four volunteer public li- 
braries, school libraries, two academic libraries, at least two 
special libraries and a bookmobile service* Taking into account 
the number and kind of library services available to Navajo 
people, at first it might seem that there is adequate service, 
at best somewhat sparse. However, on closer examination it is 
revealed that service is inadequate and for some areas, non- 
existent* 

The volunteer public libraries were started by Bureau of 
Indian Affairs workers. Public Health Service doctors* wives, 
and other Anglo people. They almost exclusively serve the Anglo 
families in each of the four communities. With the minuscule or 
nonexistent budgets and a usually untrained volunteer staff, there 
are no outreach programs. There is a cultural factor involved, 
in that Navajo adults are not book-oriented, and as pointed out 
earlier, half neither read nor write Englishf therefore, most 
Navajos do not make use of these libraries. One would expect 
that public funds would be used for public libraries r most public 
libraries in the United States receive funds through city govern- 
ments. Residents of the city vote to have a library and pass 
tax levies of so many mills per dollar on assessed property value, 
which is then added onto annual property taxes. On the Reserva- 
tion there are no incorporated cities, no city limits and no 
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property tax— -and no public libreiries other than these volunteer 
ones« since public libraries are the major source of library 
service to adults. It can be stated that there Is virtually no 
library service for Indian adults* 

Almost all students receive library service during the 
academic school year through their school libraries. However, 
during the summer months the only libraries for them are the 
volunteer public libraries, but the children are not likely to 
go where their parents do not go. The few special libraries in 
existence do not alleviate the situation in that they offer only 
limited service to the public. The remaining type of library 
service in existence is the bookmobile. It serves portions of 
the Reservation along main highways and paved roads, but its 
service is not extensive and never reaches the vast interior 
areas of the Reservation, so it too is inadequate in serving 
the entire Navajo population. 

The purpose of this study is to survey all types of library 
services and to find out who is responsible for serving the 
Reservation, why library service is so inadequate and how it 
might be improved. Hopefully, the results of this study can help 
the Navajo people receive the library services that they need and 
perhaps be of value to other Indian tribes in the U. S. who are 
faced with a similar set of circumstances. After reading about 
library services to Indians in general, it becomes evident that 
across the nation Indians are among those served the least or 
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not sefved at all. Ree^alts of this study might well indic».te 
a pattern of responsibility, and the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions could be applicable to all Indian reservations* 

/SLA standards and the Navalo Reservation Libraries 

In order to illustrate the present level of library service 
on the Navajo Reservation, some of the major libraries will be 
treated as a library system and compared to the American Library 
Association's minimum standards for library systems. Window 
Rock Public Library will be considered system headquarters library; 
other libraries in the system include the three public libraries 
at Tuba City, Chinle, and shiprocK, the Navajo Tribal Museum Li- 
brary, the Navajo Community College and College of Ganado 
libraries, plus the four bookmobiles of the programs that serve 
the Reservation (from Arizona, New Mexico and Utah), 

According to ALA standards, the total system collection 
should contain 2-4 books per capita. Two books per capita is 
the recommended figure for systems serving over one million 
people and four books per capita for smaller systems serving 
150,000 to 400,000 people. (29:42) A high estimate for the total 
number of volumes in the system is 122,900, which, for a popula- 
tion of 133,500, means less than one book per capita. This num- 
ber includes the three bookmobile collections which are all 
housed off the Reservation. While the three bookmobile collec- 
tions total 70,000 volxines, maximum holding capacity on all four 
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boo)anobiles equals 11,000 volunss* If the bookmobiles are to 
be treated as libraries « the 11,000 figure instead of the 70,000 
figure should be added into the total ntmber of volimes in the 
system; a more accurate count would then be made* 

Since Window Rock is not cn incorporated town, tht>re are 
no city limits and no definite city population. An estimate 
of 10,000 can be made on the basis of a circle, about four miles 
in diameter, drawn with the Navajo Tribal Government office 
complex at its center. According to ALA, there should be one 
full-time staff member for every 2,000 people in the cohimunity. 
(29:54) The Window Rock Public Library, treated as a small 
public library, much less as a systems headquarters library, 
should have a staff of fiver in reality it has a staff of one, 
and this one a library clerk-typist, not a professional. 

The audio-visual collections of the libraries in this 
"system" are very poor, while ALA standards suggest a total 
system collection of at least 1,000 films, there are at most 
300 films, all of these located in the Navajo Community College 
and Navajo Tribal Museum libraries, and neither of these make 
their film collections extensively available to the public. 

This brief comparison helps illustrate some of the deficien- 
cies existing on the Navajo Reservation. 



II. SUHVEY OF LIBRARY SERVICE 



Since there are few books or periodical articles written 
on this subject, most information had to be gathered through 
interviews and correspondence. The director and project 
librarian of the northeastern Arizona bootaiobile project were 
personally interviewed, as was the New Mexico State Library 
Program Coordinator, who administers the bookmobile that serves 
the New Mexico portion of the Navajo Reservation. For general 
information about school libraries on the Reservation, one public 
junior high school librarian, two public high school and one 
private high school librarians, one cccnmunity college librarian, 
and a Bureau of Indian Affairs elementary school principal were 
interviewed. The librarian at Gallup Public Library and the 
director of the Navajo Tribal Museum were also interviev/ed . 
Copies of the questionnaires created to help standardize the 
interviews can be found in Appendix I and zi. With six of the 
persons interviewed, correspondence was established, from which 
additional information was gained. 

Because of distance, the bookmobile personnel and school 
librarians in Uteih could not be personally interviewed, but 
correspondence was established with the state librarian for 
information about Utah State Library Commission's contribu- 
tions of library service to the Utah portion of the Reservation. 

Office files were obtained from two persons for primary 
source information on the proposed Navajo Heritage Center and the 

12 
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Four Corners Regional Commistion* 

Correnponclence was axchangad with Janet Kaxanar^ co-- 
author of a book (31il) about library aarvlca to tha dlaadvantagad 
In the United States, other source* of Information Include 
the Arlsona and New Mexico library divisions of the state de- 
partments of education, the librarian of the College of Ganado, 
the As&istant Director of the National Indian Education Asso- 
ciation Library Project, the office of Library Services In the 
U* S« Department of the Interior, and the Educational Resources 
Information Center, Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small 
schools (ERIC/CRESS), 

Additional Information was gathered from reports, manuals, 
and studies* Only one book contained any Information on this 
topic and a few others were used to research state library laws 
and American Library Association standards, A small number of 
periodicals and newspapers had pertinent Information, 
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The four-corner states, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado 
and Utah, have been recognized by the Federal Government as 
being underdeveloped. A portion of the four-corner state area 
has been designated as the Four Corners Economic Development 
Region. 

...in hearings in 1969 before the Special Subcommittee 
on Economic Development Programs of the House Committee 
on Public Works, ghejEi described the Region as,", .in many 
senses, a colony of the Federal Government. . '.'with 60 per- 
cent of the land being federally owned, and in terms of 
income, a substantial portion arising from Federal activi- 
ties. An additional ten percent of the land is owned by 
state and local governments. Since seventy percent of 
the land is exempted from the tax roles, an Inordinate 
burden is placed on the remainder of the region to 
support property tax based services such as libraries. 

(26i3) 

The establishment of the Four Corners Regional Commission 
by the u. S. Congress recognizes the need to stimulate additional 
employment and income for the region's residents and these have 
been set as the primary goals of the Commission. (26tl) It is 
this commission that appropriated partial funds for the Arizona 
Four Corners Mobile Library Services project, which will later 
be discussed more fully. This project, funded jointly by the 
Commission and the Arizona State Library from July, 1971 to June, 
1973, and operating in northeastern Arizona (an area which 
includes most of the Navajo Reservation), has had a strong impact 
on the Navajo people. 

Recognizing the need to improve library services in the 
Four-Corners Region, representatives from the state library 
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agencies of Arizona, New MeKico, Colorado and Utah met on 
December 15, 1S70, to explore methods for improving the library 
situation in the region. Held in Winslow, Arizona, this meeting 
was originally intended to explore the possibilities of Colorado, 
New Mexico and Utah joining Arizona in an expansion of the Four 
Corners Mobile Library Ptoject, which had been somewhat of a 
demonstration program. As the meeting progressed, discussion 
turned to all types of services in the four-corners area. The 
participants nameO themselves the Four Corners Library Planning 
Committee of the State Library Agencies of Arizona, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Utah. 

This first meeting ultimately resulted in the preparation 
of a request for a technical assistance grant from the Pour 
Corners Regional Commission which would be used to help the 
Library Committee develop a plan for regional library services. 
A grant from the Commission, plus contributions from the state 
libraries, enabled the Committee to meet four times. (26tl«2) 

The Library Planning Committee designated a Library Project 
Area (see map on following page) the core section of the Four 
Corners Economic Development Region which encompasses 147,908 of 
the 296,000 square miles of the Four Corners Economic Development 
Region. The whole area is underdeveloped, but certain specific 
areas within the Library Project Area reflect poorer education, 
employment, and inco?ne levels. One of these areas is the Navajo 
Reservation, the whole of which is included in the Library Project 
Area. In all cases, statistics for the Reservation compare 
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unfavorably with the area as a whole. The 133,500 people of the 
Navajo Nation have a median school years completed of 5 years, 
as compered to 11.2 years for the entire project arear only 
10.8?i are high school graduates (49.3% for the area). There is 
an unemployment figure of S2»7% instead of 6.3%, and the per 
capita income is $900.00 on the Navajo Reservation and $2,005,00 
for the Library Project Area. (26tl2) 

The four meetings of the Library Planning Committee were 
held on April 13-15, 1972, in Tucson, Arizona, on May 8-9, 1972, 
in Farmington, New Mexico, on June 15-16, 1972, in Durango, 
Colorado, and on August 23-24, 1972, in Moab, Utah. At these 
meetings information was gathered in order to develop a specific 
library seTrvice plan for the regional area. The committee turned 
out a Final Report to the Four Corners Regional Commissio n in 
October, 1972. This report describes the committee's activities, 
records? present conditions of the library service in the Library 
Project Area, indicates needs for improved services and summarizes 
library service projects proposed by the committee. 

Tb3 major point of the report is that present library service 
is inadequate or nonexistant. The basic conclusion of the 
Committee is that cooperation is absolutely necessary to the 
improvement ^ ; library services in the Project Area. 

The Library Planning Committee recommended a cooperative, 
coordinated approach to developing library services in the Area, 
to be accomplished by an agreement to provide local (state) funds 
in order to initiate an operational Four Corners Library Project. 

ERIC -.1 
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The Committee expressed the goal of the Project to be "*«,tndivi- 
dual and community utilization of a four*state coordinated library 
services program to further educational, cultural, recreational 
and economic expectations," (26t4) 

Each state library pledged $6,000. The total sum of 
$24,000 for the first year's operation was to be used to hire a 
Library Program Coordinator and to cover travel and Executive 
Board expenses. The Pour Corners Library Program Executive 
Board was to be a policy making and major fund soliciting agency, 
made up of one appointed member from each of the four state library 
agencies. The coordinator would work with the Executive Board 
to plan, design, and implement library service progreuns to help 
meet the needs of the four-corner area residents. According to 
the October, 1972 Final Repor t, January 1, 1973 was proposed as 
the latest suggested date for the hiring of the coordinator. 

With drastic cuts in the Library services and Construction 
Act and other federal funding, the four state libraries were un- 
able to honor their fund pledges and the whole Project has cotr.e 
to a standstill. Funding for subsequent years would have been 
dependent on the success of the first year of the project. 

It was on August 24, 1972, at the Moab, Utah meeting that 
materials concerning a proposed Navajo Heritage center were pre- 
sented to the Four Corners Library Planning Committee. This 
proposed N.xvajo Heritage Center, discussed in detail later, was 
presented by the Office of Program Development of the Navajo 
Tribal Government, At one time it was hoped that the Four Corners 
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Regional Coiranission and the Library Planning Conwlttee could 
help the Navajo Tribe finance the establishment of the library 
and cultural center. 

Thci Four Corners Regional Commission has already had an 
effect upon at least the Arizona portion of the Navajo Reserva- 
tion by funding a major mobile library project. There is a 
chance that in time and with the reestablishment of funds, the 
Commission and the Four Corners Library Planning Committee 
will have greater and more widespread influence on the Navajo 
people in regards to libraries. 



III. LIBRARY SERVICE IN ARIZONA 



From the standpoint of law, Arizona has more specific 

provisions in its library law than either New Mexico or Utah. 

Arizona lav/ establishes a library extension service which shall 

Prepare a plan for statewide public library service, 
including a supplementary service to libraries of books, 
other printed materials and audio-visual materials, and 
a direct service to individuals and groups of books, 
pamphlets and visual materials. Such plan shall be put 
into effect to the extent made practicable by available 
facilities, . .Give professional advice and assistance in 
the establishment of... any municipal library requesting 
it,..§ni} Perform all other duties necessary or appropri- 
ate to the development of state-wide library service. 

(27j133-134) 

The Library Extension service (LES) Is an agency of the 
Arizona State Department of Library and Archives, with offices 
in Phoenix? it is primarily responsible for library service to 
the Reservation, loans, wl^iole and partial book collections, and 

offers consul tlni7 services to the three volunteer public 
libraries In the Arizona portion of the Navajo Reservation, 
It sponsors workshops, usually connected with Reservation school 
progrsuns, and offers and partially funds a bookmobile service, 
officially called the Four Corners Mobile Library Project, a 
pro^^ram which gives "fairly adequate** service to the Reservation 
people. The LES also administers an interlibrary ioan network 
for libraries in northwestern Arizona. 

20 
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Library Networks in Northeastern Ariaona 

Established and put into operation early in 1971, the 
Navapach Telecommunications Project was designed to help school 
and public libraries make the best possible use of materials 
available in Apache and Navajo Counties. The project was funded 
through Title III of the Library Services and Construction Act 
and adminir>tered by the Arizona LES, ( 31 j unpaged) 

All the public and high school libraries and Navajo Con- 
muni ty College Library were issued telephone credit cards. Chinle 
High school m Chinle, Montjroent Valley High School in Kayenta, 
and the Navajo Community College Library in Many Farms were 
designated as general reference centers. A library phoned its 
request to the nearest reference center and if the center could 
not fill it, the center phoned winslow and the request was for- 
warded via teletypewriter to the LES office in Phoenix. 

The collections of the Navajo Community College and Northern 
Arizona University in Flagstaff were very valuable to the pro- 
ject, in that their collections often filled requests, especially 
those dealing with books or information about the southwest^ and 
eliminated the need to contact Phoenix. The Northern Arizona 
University Library apparently gave informal support to the pro- 
ject. 
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The funding for this project ended in June, 1972, but as 
early as May, 1972, meetings wero being held to secure funds to 
continue and expand this project. 

In July, 1972, the area being served was enlarged, the 
name changed and a similar project was funded. Also, the tele- 
typewriter was moved from Winslow to the Flagstaff Public 
Library, in order to more fully utilize the materials available 
there, and to more efficiently use the professional staffs of 
the library and the Four Corners Mobile Library Project. (24:13) 
The new project, titled the Library Area Reference and service 
System (LARSS), serves an area consisting of Apache, Coconino, 
Navajo and Yavapai Counties—collectively called Arizona Library 
Region III. Region III LARSS received a Title III, Library 
services and Construction Act Grant in the amount of $8,384.00 
from the Arizona State Department of Library and Archives. The 
purpose of the grant is as follows t 

To establish a reference and resource interlibrary loan 
and information center (CHAIN) in Region III. The Flag- 
staff City-Coconino County Library, which is also the 
Regional Library for Region III, will act as the con- 
tracting agent. Libraries in Navajo, Apache and Coco- 
nino counties will use telephone credit cards to call 
in requests to the Flagstaff Library (replacing the Nav~ 
apach project)... The Flagstaff Library will then 1WX 
( tele typewrite) Library Extension Service, Arizona 
State University or any other appropriate library through- 
out the state to obtain a book for information which 
cannot immediately be located in Region III. Grant 
money will be used for salaries, equipment, and tele- 
phone calls, in addition for workshops to acquaint the 
librarians of the region with their new benefits and 
responsibilities. (16tl) 
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The nine-member Region III LARSS Board consists of repre- 
sentatives from all four counties In the Region* One meeting 
of the Board was held on September 8, 1972 at the Flagstaff 
Public Libr&ry, the major concern being Implementation of the 
newly funded project. 

Another meeting was hold on December 8, 1972 in Window 
Rock, Arizona. Part of the LARSS Grant was to be used for 
county-wide workshops to acquaint the librarians of the region 
with the benefits which would accrue from the regional organiza- 
tion, and to inform them of their responsibilities in this new 
system. This December board meeting was to be the main planning 
session for those workshops, but it is not known when the work- 
shops were held or their results. 

The Navapach and LARSS projects have played an important 
role in promoting cooperation among the different types of 
libraries in the project area. Requests for materials not on 
the bookmobiles or in the local libraries, materials needed for 
school assignments and general use, have all been effectively 
handled through this system. A spirit of cooperation has been 
fostered, and the advantages of such a system are of the 
utmost importance in such a sparsely populated region and its 
corresponding inadequacies in library service. (24t20) 
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Bookmobile Services 

History and Funding i In recent years, bookmobiles have 
become the major source of library service available to Navajo 
people. The first bookmobile service (provided by the Arizona 
State Library) seems to have begun in the late 1960 *s. For a 
time prior to 1969, one bookmobile made trips to the Reservation 
at infrequent intervals, coming from Phoenix, Arizona. From mid- 
1969 to mid-1970, all bookmobile service to the Reservation 
ceased until a demonstration mobile library project was funded* 

The Four Corners Mobile Library Project started in July, 1970, 
with one bookmobile headquartered in winslow, Arizona. This 
one vehicle made approximately 60 stops, each visited every 
five weeks. 

In July, 1971, a second bookmobile, headquartered in Flag- 
staff, Arizona, was added to the project. This second vehicle 
enabled the program to raise the 60 stops visited once every five 
w«eks to 91 stops visited once every four weeks, (see Appendix 
III) The Four Corners Bookmobile Project serves the area bounded 
by Utah on the north, 1-40 on the south. New Mexico on the east, 
and Highway 89 on the westf in addition, there are a few stops 
east of Flagstaff. This area includes almost the entire Arizona 
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portion of thd Navajo Reservation and an #8tittat«d 75 of the 
91 stops are on or very near the Reservation , in areas pre* 
dominately Navajo, 

In August, 1971, with the expansion of the project, the 
headquarters office was moved to Flagstaff, Arizona, the winslow 
office becoming « -branch office* The project office was located 
in a Flagstaff city office building* In May, 1972, a move to 
the Flagstaff Public Library provided much needed storage space 
for a larger book collection, and allowed easier access to the 
book stock. 

The Project is funded by the Library Extension Service 
and the Four Corners Regional Comaission, with each agency pro«> 
viding $25,000 for the first year and $50,000 for the second 
year ot operation. Money from the Arizona state Library was 
a combination of Library Services and Construction Act and 
state monies y while the Four Corners Regional Commission funds 
were obtained from Economic Development Act appropriations. (7t3) 
Financial assistance from the Four Corners Regional ConBuission 
ended June 30, 1973. One pending proposal to take over the 
winslow bookmobile and route is discussed in the public library 
section of this paper. 

staff and Services t After the Project had been enlarged, 
the staff consisted of Sheldon Lawrence, Project Director, whose 
office is in Phoenix with the Library Extension Service, Ms. Jean 
Groulx, Project Librarian, Mr. And> Deering, Library Assistant, 
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two clerks, and two bookmobile operators. Much of the informa- 
tion In this section was obtained in an interview with Ms, Groulx, 
which was held on March 20, 1973. With Project funds ending and 
not much hope for renewal, Ms, Groulx worked until April 13, 1973, 
when she resigned to accept a position in Phoenix, Arizona, 

The Navajo bookmobile drivers, from different parts of the 
Reservation and both being able to speak Navajo, helped make 
needed contacts for establishing stops f they have a rapport with 
the Navajo users that an Anglo person might not easily attain. 
The drivers do much more than just operate the bookmobiles; they 
often make runs alone, and have acquired a thorough knowledge of 
both the area and the clientele. For example, on their own 
initiative they have been investigating the possibilities of 
creating a public library in Kayenta, Arizona. The clerk in 
the Winslow office, a woman of Hopi descent, was very helpful in 
arranging schedules for the Hopi villages that the Winslow book- 
mobile visits. 

As stated before, the two bookmobiles have 91 scheduled 
stops, each visited once every four weeks. Of these stops, 76 
are on or near the Navajo Reservation, but it is not known what 
percentage of the users are actually Navajo, 

In addition to providing service from its on-the-spot 
collection, the bookmobile policy allows patrons who cannot 
find desired material in the bookmobile collection to request 
this material fnxn the LES office in Phoeiiix, which, in turn, 
locates the material and sends it either to the bookmobile or 

ERIC -^^^ 
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directly to the requestor. 

The Book Collection t Books for the bookmobile collections 
come from the LES in Phoenix. Project staff draws on the LES 
collection as needed, either in temporary loan to fill requests, 
or in adding permanently to their collections. 

AS the LBS receives new books, some are sent to supplement 
the bookmobile collections. Ms. Groulx said she could request 
that LES purchase certain items especially for the bookmobile 
collections. Often, multiple copies of popular items need to be 
purchased and items are purchased on the recommendation of 
staff or patrons. The bookmobile staff periodically weeds out 
the unused materials and adds more pertinent material when it 
is available. 

The staff has tried to acquire and make available a collec- 
tion tailored to the Indian clientele. Books by or on the 
American Indian, especially Navajos and Hopis, and on the 
Southwest are the most in demand. There are some books written 
in the Navajo language and a few in Spanish. Many of the books 
produced by the Rough Rock Curriculum Center have been purchased 
for the bookmobile collections. The Rough Rock Curriculum Center 
was established as part of the Rough Rock Demonstration school 
in order to fill the need for curriculum materials in the Navajo 
language and materials in English reflecting the Navajo culture. 
The Center produces materials and distributes them to selected 
Reservation teachers for classroom use and evaluation, on the 

» 

basis of the evaluations, materials are revised and made available 
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to the public for purchase. 

Practical materials such as books on carpentry, ranching, 
farming, auto repair, arts and crafts etc. are also much in 
demand. The staff feels that providing children's materials 
is very important because this is the age at which reading habits 
are formed. (24x9-10) After these priorities, the collections 
are general ones, much like any rural library collection. It 
must be remembered that these collections have to serve people 
with college degrees, such as Public realth Service personnel and 
teachers, as well as older citizens who are working for the 
Graduate Equivalency Diploma, children, and everyone in between. 

Ms. Groulx stated that the staff would like to, but cannot^ 
stock the booKTtiobiles with periodicals. They all felt that 
periodicals on horses, rodeos, ranching and farming would be very 
popular, but the LES makes no budget provision for the purchase 
of periodicals. 

There are collections of approximately 10,000 volimies for 
«*ach bookmobile. Each bookmobile has about a 3,500 volume hold- 
ing capacity. This 3,500 figure would include some paperback 
volxsnes, as well as hard bound volumes. (2) 

The collection for the Winslow based bookmobile is stored 
in the basement of the winslow Public Library. The collection 
for the Flagstaff based bookmobile is stored in the basement of 
the Flagstaff Public Library, in the room that also serves as 
Project Headquarters^ 
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Circulation » In total, there are about 5,000 card holders 
served by the two bookmobiles. There are not figures on the 
percentages of Navajo and Anglo card holders. To get a library 
card, users fill out an application form which asks for their 
name and address. Anyone who can write his own name can get a 
card, and children do not need parents* signa tares on their 
application fozms. (2) 

There are no fines or overdues as commonly defined, "over- 
due "notices are mailed from time to time in hopes of regaining 
materials, but the staff is not threatening or strict about 
this matter. These loose requirements are important so as to 
not discourage users. (2) 

Audio-Visual Collection t A request for some audio-visual 
material and equipment has been submitted to the LES, but these 
things had not been delivered as of March, 1973. 

Some audio-visual material, mostly films, is available 
from the Arizona state Library, to residents of Arizona. These 
mateclals are meant for use by community groups and are not 
available to schools. It seems that this service might be desired 
and used by the chapter houses and other groups on the Reserva- 
tion if it were made known. There is a film catalog in book 
form, but copies are not carried on the bookmobiles. 

Deposit Collections ! The heavy demands at some stops have 
prompted the placement of deposit collections in places such as 
Overgaard, the College of Ganado Library, and the Navajo National 
Monument Ranger Station. Assistance has also been given to some 
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chapter house collections « which are available for public use* 
(24tl0) The booKmobile occasionally changes the collections^ 
but this type of activity is not widespread and is not encour-* 
aged* The placement and loaning of books is more the responsi<» 
bility of the Library Extension service* Whoever runs the 
deposit collection sets up rules for use* (2) 

Bookmobiles and schools ; The bookmobile staff has given 
assistance to many local educational programs* The Office of 
Navajo Economic Development's Headstart and Follow Through 
classes have been provided with materials and consulting ser* 
vices on selection and acquisition of low^level reading materials* 
Regular stops at over two doeen Headstart classes have circu* 
lated a large nunber of picture books and the vocational, educa* 
tional, and recreational reading needs of the staffs at the 
schools have at least partially been filled* 

School principals and librarians cooperate in conducting 
the heavy school stops* Even so, many schools are so large that 
it is impossible to allow enough time for all students and 
community members to use the bookmobile collection* The book- 
mobile offers a welcome addition to the overtaxed libraries in 
most of the Reservation schools* 

Public Relations and Publicity » Scheduling of stops varies 
slightly with the season* Bookmobile stop schedules, as well as 
articles on the staff and services offered, have appeared in the 
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Navajo Times and in Flagstaff, Winslow, Gallup, Famington and 
Hopi Action news publications* 

Radio stations in winslow, page, and other places have 
also been used to broadcast bookmobile schedules, some broad- 
casts were made in the Navajo language. 

MS, Groulx pointed out that there is a problem with publi- 
cizing the schedules because of the wide area served and the 
numerous and scattered radio stations and newspapers that had 
to be contacted. 

Summary ! There have been many difficulties in operating 
the bookmobiles, including such things as bad roads, mechanical 
breakdowns and funding. There are long distances to cover and 
it is almost impossible to communicate with bookmobile operators 
when they are out on runs. It has taken two years of hard work 
to overcome these difficulties and to organize this bookmobile 
project, to establish stops and schedules, and to train staff. 
MS, Groulx witnessed the increase in use of the bookmobiles as 
she worked with the project, and stated that at first, the 
majority of users were Anglos, These were people who had come 
to the Reservation from different parts of the country and were 
accustomed to having library service. But now this situation 
has changed and the majority of users are Navajos, when asked 
how many Navajos used the request service, Ms. Groulx said that 
at first that too was used mostly by Anglos; however, as the 
service became more well known, morr^ and more Navajo people began 
using it. 
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The Pour Corners Bookmobile Service has been the main 
source of informational and recreational reading matter on the 
Reservation, It has provided "fairly adequate" service to the 
area which it covers, but many areas are inaccessible even to 
the bookmobile. The objective of the project was to adequately 
and effectively meet the informational needs of the area (26il), 
but being on a monthly schedule, the area is not served as often 
as is desirable. Ms. Groulx stated that stops should be visited 
every two weeks. (2) 

Other services ; Most of the special services and progrcims 
provided by the Arizona state Library through the Library Exten- 
sion service have been in the form of workshops and in connection 
with schools on the Reservation. 

MS, Groulx participated in an Early Childhood Education 
workshop at the Toyei Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) school in 
July, 1971. At this workshop she headed a storytelling s3Ssion 
which also aroused interest in bookmobile services. According 
to one report, the kindergarten teachers and their Navajo aids 
showed a marked appreciation of the materials and consultant 
services available. (24x12) 

A storytelling and picture book workshop was held at 
Tonalea, Arizona in late September, 1971, for third and fourth 
grade students. One result of this was an increase in the num- 
ber of books circulated. During November, 1971, five etory hours 
were conducted by Ms. Groulx for third grade students at Dinne* 
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hotso. some of the stories were told in Navajo by a Navajo 
instructional aid. 

Special instructional sessions tor upper grade students 
have been conducted at a few of the larger BIA boarding schools. 
These sessions were designed to acquaint students with the 
boo)anobile program and to register new users, often school 
libraries are not adequate in meeting all the needs of the 
students, and the bookmobile serves as a supplementary source 
of materials* 

Public Libraries in the Arizona Portion of the Reservation 

Three of the four public libraries that I was able to 
locate on the Navajo Reservation are situated in Chinle, Tuba 
City, and Window RocK, Arizona, In all cases, the buildings 
and utilities are provided free by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

Window Rock Public Library 

History and Funding t The oldest and largest public library 
on the Navajo Reservation is, appropriately, located in window 
Rock, Arizona, the seat of the Tribal Government of the Navajo 
Nation, operating since 1941, the Window Rock Public Library 
serves the approximately 8,000 residents of the Window Rock-Ft. 
Defiance area. The Library reported 850 card holders in the 
1971-1972 fiscal year. 

The library is sponsored by the Window Rock Homemakers 
Club, and with the exception of a single salaried position e^t 
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the library, it operates on donated funds, A Navajo clerk, who 
mans the library is paid with Emergency Employment Act funds 
which were made available when members of the Homemakers Club 
approached Navajo Tribal Officials. Ms. Pat Greer has been 
chairman of the library committee of the club for about three 
years. There are about sixteen volunteers who help with the 
library. 

The library has no book budget or regular funding of any 
kind, except for the salary of the clerk, and that source of 
funds is to end in October, 1973. Equipment, materials and 
supplies are purchased with money earned by the Homemakers Club, 
which sponsors cake sales, card games and other money raising 
projects. The only other source of income is from fines resulting 
from overdue books. 

Staff and services > The library claims to be open 44 hours 
a week but often is not open during scheduled hours. Besides 
circulating reading materials, the library sponsors a Story 
Hour for children during summer months .;ith two-one hour 
sessions weekly. 

The majority of the women in the Homentakers Cl\ib are Au- 
glo and most of the patrons of the library are the families of 
the Club members. There are no outreach programs but neither 
are there funds, staff or collection to accomodate many more 
users than the library presently serves. 

Collection ! In July, 1972, the library reported that it 
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owned 3,738 volumes and had 2,232 volumes on loan from the 
Arizona Library Extension service, making a total collection 
of 5,970 books. The collections also include some periodicals, 
newspapers, records and paperbacks, all of which are donated. 

The Future t As indicated previously, the future of the 
Window Rock Public Library is uncertain in that the funds from 
the Emergency Employment Act, used to hire the library clerk, 
end on October 30, 1973. Ms. Pat Greer, as chairman of the 
library project of the Homemakers Club, contacted Mr. Martin 
Link, Director of the Navajo Tribal Museum and Research Depart- 
ment, in the hopes that something could be done to assure the 
continuing operation of the library. 

As a result of the need, Mr. Link wrote a proposal and 
worked up a budget. The window Rock Public Library, according 
to the proposal, would beccane a new departm.ent of the Museum 
and Research Department, under the direction of Mr. Link. The 
proposed budget, submitted to the Navajo Tribal Council in April 
1973, asks for $25,000, which will cover salaries for a librarian, 
a clerk and a bookmobile driver, gas, equipment and supplies. (13 tl) 
Presumably the Bureau of Indian Affairs will continue providing 
the building and utilities. (3) 

Mr. Link has been in contact with the Library Extension 
service office in Phoenix, and has been promised at least the 
use of the Winslow bookmobile and collection, previously a part 
of the Four Corners Mobile Library Project, if the pending pro- 
posal is approved ♦ 
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Under the proposal, the objective of the Library Depart- 
ment will be to keep the Window Rock Public Library operating, 
to improve services that it offers, and to continue the book- 
mobile schedule which was established by the Pour Corners Mobile 
Library Project. The ultimate goal would be to provide bookmobile 
service to the whole Reservarion, disregarding state lines. 

Note t Ac the time this survey was to be typed, more infor- 
mation was obtained concerning the passage of this proposal. 
Unofficial word of passage of the proposal was received from 
Arizona State Library employees Edith Matthews and Sheldon 
Lawrence. This information prompted a telephone call to Mr. 
Link, which took place on Friday, vTuly 6, 1973. Mr. Link said 
that the Gulf Oil Company has donated $13,000, about half the 
amount of the proposal. The other half will hopefully be pro- 
vided by the Navajo Tribe, but has not yet been passed by the 
Navajo Tribal Council. Mr. Link has been promised a second 
bookmobile and should be able to continue the schedule and pro- 
grams already established by the Four Corners Mobile Library 
Project for one more year. 

Chinle Public Library 

The library at Chinle has been operating since sometime in 
the late 1960 's. According to Ms. Jean Groulx, Mr. Robert Greer, 
Head of the BIA Adult Education Office in Chinle, is more or less 
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responsible for the library. The library is only one aspect 
of Mr. Greer's Job, so apparently his secretary handles most 
matters concerning the library. 

Staff and Services t The library is open at irregular and 
infrequent times. When open, it is manned by a student who has 
been hired with Neighborhood Youth Corps funds. At one time 
there was a library committee composed of Chinle area community 
residents. This committee has become inactive, and there is not 
much local interest in the library. 

Collection t The library collection consists almost exclu- 
sively of books on loan from the Arizona Library Extension ser- 
vice. The total number of volumes for the 1970-1971 fiscal year 
was 2,739, 

Tuba City Piablic Library 

History and Funding : The Tuba City Public Library has been 
operating since 1957. Of the 3,500 residents in the Tuba City 
area, 1,950 are card holders. The library has no regular source 
of funds, and no salaried positions. 

Staff and Services < Run primarily by two Anglo volunteers, 
Ms, Alice welfe is in charge of the library, A group of from 
ten to twelve volunteers help keep the library operating. The 
library has been open four hours a wer;!k since 1969. it is not 
known how many hours a week it was kept open in the first years 
of its existence. 
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Besides circulating reading material*, the library con- 
ducts a story Hour for children, but it is not known how often 
this service is offered. 

The Collection ! In July, 1972, the library collection 
consisted of 1,600 volumes owned by the library and 3,775 volumes 
on loan from the Arizona Library Extension Service. The collec- 
tion includes some paperback books. 

Summary J with the information about the public libraries 
on the Reservation, it is fairly easy to conclude that Havajos 
do not receive a great deal of service from them. As has been 
stated briefly before, the LES has extended consultant services 
to the three public libraries in Ariuona; In addition it has 
loaned books to these libraries which have formed the greater 
part of their collections. The three libraries have received 
Instruction on reference collections, organisation of materials, 
etc. However, with volunteer staffs and no regular funds, not 
much more could be expected from these libraries. The one area 
in which LBS has not complied with Arizona library law is in its 
failure to supply supplementary audio-visual materials to indivi- 
duals, either through the bookmobile or through the public libraries. 
Since the law states that these should be provided "...to the 
extent made practicable by available facilities..." (27tl33), 
the Library Exte^-ision Service can easily say that facilities were 
not available. 



Propostd Kay«nta Library 
MS* Jean GrouXx polntad out that In Arizona « tha aaatern 
portion of tha Raaarvation is "fairly well served" by the Chinle 
Public Library, Windovr rocJc Public Library and the NCC Library. 
The northern portion of the Reservation, however, is sorely lack- 
ing in library services. Bookmobile service in the past two years 
has created a heavy demand for service in Kayenta. Currently 
the bookmobile has more business than it can handle there and the 
two bookmobile operators, Tcnmie Scott and Bob Smith, both familiar 
with the Kayenta community^ have been looking into the possibility 
of securing a BIA building to serve as a public library* 

Future County Libraries in Northeastern Arizona 

There are several possibilities beyond Region III larss to- 
ward promoting cooperation among libraries in Northeastern Arieona, 
among these are county library systems. The purpose of trying to 
establish county library systems is to develop more efficient 
and effective methods of providing library services to this 
sparsely populated area* 

County library development is of primary concern to the 
State Library and the Four Corners Mobile Library Project staff, 
since there are no county libraries in Navajo and Apache Counties, 
(See map.) The county libraiies in other are us of Arizona act as 
the primary resource collections for county reference and inter- 
library loan systems. Also, special projects, such as county 
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bookmobile projects, are usually based at the county library* 
It established in these two counties, these libraries would be 
responsible for and fionded to better serve the library neevis of 
all residents of those two counties, and could help equalise 
the quality of service to all. 

Realizing the service potential In the county library 
systems, steps were taken to form such a network. On March 20, 
1972, MS. Groulx and Mr. Sheldon Lawrence attended a meeting of 
the Winslow Library Board to discuss the establishment of a 
county library in Navajo County. After Mr. Lawrence outlined 
the advantages of a county system, the board voted unanimously 
to offer the Winslow Public Library as headquarters for the pro- 
posed county library. (24t6) 

The proposed system was brought before the Navajo County 
Board of supervisors on April 4, 1972, and Mr. Lawrence again 
explained the advantages of such a system and answered questions 
posed by the board members. The board agreed to pass a resolu- 
tion establishing such a system, and indicated that it would 
investigate the possibility of appropriating some county funds 
for the operation of the county library. Even with this resolu- 
tion, the Winslow Public Library is apparently not functioning 
as a county library yet, (24i6-7) 

Summary > Several meetings have been conducted and ground- 
work is being laid for the future functioning of county library 
systems, "The formulation of these plans must include provisions 
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for services to the Indian population, so it is important that 
this be included in the planning of library systems for the area." 
(24tl5) 

In the past, several factors have contributed to the laOc 
of cooperative library systems in this part of the state. First, 
Navajo and Apache Counties are two of the least developed and 
most sparsely populated counties in the state* Another reason 
that these two counties have been so delinquent in establishing 
county libraries is because of the prejudice of county officials* 
The Reservation portions of these counties contribute little 
or no county income and if library systems are formed, they would 
have to serve the whole county. Funding, though, would be coming 
almost exclusively from the non-Reservation portion of the 
counties. In both counties, approximately half of the county 
area is Reservation land, and county seats are located off the 
Reservation. Until recently there have been no Navajos in the 
county governments. 



IV. LIBRARY SERVICE IN NEW MEXICO 

In trying to establish responsibility for library services 
to the Navajo Indians in New Mexico, looking at state laws is 
not very conclusive because the laws are vague and undetailed. 
The New Mexico library laws pertaining to the state library 
simply state that it shall administer grants-in-aid, encourage 
local library service and generally promote an effective state- 
wide library' system. One of the duties of the state librarian 
is to administer the library extension service, but there are 
no details of what the library extension service shall provide. 
(27:985) 

On March 13, 1973, in an interview, Ms. Carmela Ruby, Pro- 
gram coordinator for the New Mexico State Library in Santa Fe, 
outlined the four types of service the state Library provides to 
residents of New Mexico. These services include bookmobiles, 
public library service, deposit collections, and a mail order 
catalog. They function entirely independently i that is, there 
are rarely two types of service available to the residents of 
any one area. 

At present, the bookmobile Is the major source of library 
service available to residents of the Reservation in New Mexico. 
There is one small public-community library operating on the 
Reservation in shiprock. There are two fairly large public 
libraries near the Reservation at Farmington and Gallup (see maps 
on the following page). These libraries will be discussed because 
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they serve fairly large numbers of Navajos. There are some 
deposit collections on the Reservation, in areas unserved by the 
bookmobile. A mail order catalog, when available, will pre- 
sumably be distributed to New Mexico residents who are presently 
completely unserved. 

The Public Library Financial Assistance Act t One positive 
thing effecting the New Mexico State Library is the passage of 
the Public Library Financial Assistance Act in the New Mexico 
state Legislature, House Bill #81, on March 14, 1973. This bill 
appropriated $275,000 to provide state financial assistance for 
programs which will make materials, services, facilities and 
benefits of public libraries accessible to every citizen of 
New Mexico. These funds are distributed to public libraries by 
the state Library, and cannot be used for salaries; they must 
be spent between July 1, 1973 and June 30, 1974. 

This bill has a direct effect on the Navajo Reservation in 
that monies can be spent for the bookmobile programs. There are 
six bookmobiles operating in New Mexico, one of which visits the 
Reservation. The community library in Shiprock should be eligible 
to apply for some of these funds. Indirectly, this bill may 
also effect library service to the Reservation in that monies 
can be given to public libraries in Gallup and Farmington, places 
which serve soit>.e Navajos, 

Bookmobile Service 

The Northwestern Library Region in New Mexico, one of six 
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state library regions, is made up of san Juan, McKinley, Valencia, 
Sandoval and Albuquerque Counties, the Navajo Reservation lying 
in parts of San Juan and McKinley counties. Each region has a 
regional library which sponsors a bookmobile. Belen Public 
Library in Belen, New Mexico, serves as regional library for the 
Northwest region, and is the base of operation for a bookmobile 
officially called the Northwestern Regional Library. 

There is also an independent bookmobile located at Crown- 
point, New Mexico, This bookmobile is a Johnson O'Malley, Title 
II project called "operation rirst Step". Ms. Theresa Harris, 
Project Director, is also librarian of Crownpoint Boarding school. 
In this project three small isolated schools are searved by a 
satellite bookmobile operating out of the Crownpoint Boarding 
School, (31: unpaged) Further information on this subject was 
unobtainable. 

History and Funding t Exact datej could not be established 
for the beginning of bookmobile service to the Reservation, but 
according to Ms. Ruby, it was started in the late 1950 'h. Regional 
libraries, a euphemism for bookmobiles, were established in 
1956, after the passage of the Library Sei'vices Act, but actual 
service did not begin until later (25t5), probably between 1956 
and 1959. (14:1) 

Funding for the bookmobile comes from a number of sources, 
mostly from Library Construction and Services Act and obher 
federal monies. The state provides some funding, counties 
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contribute small amounts to the bookmobile that serves them, and 
sometimes villages contribute funds, as well as private businesses* 
some personnel salaries or parts of the salaries are provided by- 
special employment- programs. This is the case with Mr. James C. 
Johnstone, Director of the Northwestern Regional Library, who is 
part of the New Mexico State Library's Government Interne Pro- 
gram. Facts about this set-up were not entirely clear, but 
apparently this program allows Mr. Johnstone to be hired for 
one year while he attends school. (15il) He is enrolled at the 
University of New Mexico at Albuquerque, taking mostly library- 
related courses, as well as serving as the director of the book- 
mobile. According to Ms. Ruby, when the year is up, there will 
be funds to hire him as a regular employee on the New Mexico State 
Library payroll. 

Staff and Services t The staff of the Northwestern Regional 
Library consists of the director, an assistant director and a 
driver. None of the staff members are Navajo. The New Mexico 
bookmobile has by far the largest staff of the three state book- 
mobile programs. 

The Spring 1973 schedule of this bookmobile listed stops 
at 51 different coramunities, but only eight were on or very near 
th^ Navajo Reservation, stops are visited once a month, and each 
stop lasts from one-half to almost two hours, (see Appendix IV) 
The fact that the longest stop of one and three-quarters hours is 
at the shiprock Chapter House may be a reflection of the amount 
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of service offered by the shiprock Public Library. 

Many of the stops on the Reservation are currently near 
schools or trading posts. As In Arizona, the New Mexico book- 
mobiles supplement the school library collections. This may be 
changing though, because In a letter dated February 16, 1973, 
to another party, Ms. Dlna Blsjak, General Consultant for the 
New Mexico state Library, stated that the New Mexico state Li- 
brary is considering direct service to chapter houses. (7i2) No 
information beyond that statement was obtained. 

In order to supplement service the bookmobile takes requests 
and the book or information is mailed directly to the requestor, 
either from the Belen Public Library or the State Library in 
Santa Fe. Anyone who uses the bookmobile can use the special 
request service. From a 1970 quarterly report it was estimated 
that there are approximately 50 mail requests a month. Mostly 
adults use this service, but there are no figures on what per- 
centage of users are Navajos. 

The Book Collection : The director and assistant director 
select for the bookmobile collection, using patron suggestions 
and regular selection tools such as Library Journal , Subsr-^lption 
Books Bulletin , and the current copy of Books in Print . The col- 
lection consist Df about 25,000 volumes which is intershelved 
with the 16,000 volume collection of the Belen Public Library. 
The bookmobile has a 1,600 volume capacity. Of course, thera is 
the back-up of the New Mexico state Library, tnrough interlibrary 
loan and special mail requests, 
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The collection has a Native American and southwest emphasis. 
There are a few works in the Navajo language included. Mr« 
Johnstone has listed as one of his objectives, the doubling of 
the number of titles by Native American and southwest authors. 
For adults, the collection also includes information from the 
Employment Security Commission on Job possibilities, the dates 
when testing for Jobs is scheduled and information on colleges 
in the state. Because the bookmobile stops at so many schools, 
the collection contains substantial holdings of children's books. 

Circulation ! Borrowers are asked to fill out an application 
card in order to receive a borrower's card. Parents' signatures 
are asked for on younger children's cards. Since many of the 
users are school children, a card is sent heme and the applicants 
can return it the next time the bookmobile stops. The school and 
teachers often assume the responsibility for seeing about appli- 
cation cards, borrowers' cards, and returning books for their 
students. 

Applicants must be residents of New Mexico, In order not 
to discourage use, there is a loose loaning situation with no 
fines or overdues. Borrowers are asked to carry their cards, 
but are still allowed to take books if they happen to forget their 
cards. 

Audio-Visual Collection s The Northwestern Regional Library 
bookmobile carries very little audio-visual equipment or materials, 
but still has more than either the Arizona or Utah bookmobiles. 
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The few cameras which are mostly for publicity purposes, are 
used to take pictures of places and people connected with the 
bookmobile. Pictures are displayed on the bookmobile. There 
are a few cassette players which provide background music. 
Tapes on New Mexico and Indian culture and about the bookmobile 
programs and schedules are taped in the Navajo language, and 
have been produced by the bookmobile staff. (6) 

Mr. Johnstone is pushing the audio-visual aspect of 
library services. He has said that he realizes the reading 
disabilities among all age groups of his users and feels that 
the visual materials are an important factor in helping them. 
One problem encountered in trying to show movies and slide pro- 
ductions is the short length of stop time, still, Mr, Johnstone 
is trying to work up a slid« Hhow with accompanying tape about 
New Mexico heritage and local places and people. He has asked 
the county commission for $500,00 from revenue sharing monies 
for the purchase of a converter to run the projector when AC 
power Is uniivallable. 

The Film Library ?. The Film Library is a collection of 
about 600 films which are housed at the New Mexico State Library, 
The collection, available at no charge, has in the past been 
heavily used, mostly by schools. The trend is now to encourage 
more use by community groups, A film catalog is carried on the 
bookmobile, and the staff publicizes this service. (6) 
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Deposit Collections t Deposit collectione are provided to 
local schools, Headstart facilities, chapter houses, trading 
posts and community centers. The Northwestern Regional Library 
maintains approximately 25 deposit collections in the Northwest 
Region, about eight of these are on the Reservation in various 
locations. The collections are changed every three months. 
The rules for use of deposit collections are set by the local 
person assuming responsibility for each collection. 

Public Relations and Publicit yt The Regional Library 
advertises in many ways. Newspapers in the area carry both the 
schedule and feature articles about the bookmobile. Radio 
stations in the region broadcast schedules and piablicity an- 
nouncements weekly. The Ramah, New Mexico radio station broad- 
casts these i ^uncements in the Navajo and Zuni languages, A 
monthly newsletter to patrons advertises the services also. 
Posters with the date of the next stop are displayed at each 
stop. Spots announcing service are interspersed with background 
music on cassettes, which are played on the boo)anobile. Book- 
mobile schedules are sent to public libraries in the region, 
to be displayed there. Bright bonces for book drops have been 
placed in selected communities. Efforts are made to locate 
community contacts or bookmobile agents in every possible 
cocnaunity • ( 14 1 1 } 
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The Mail Order Catalog > A mall order catalog was tried 
several years ago by the State Library, but apparently proved 
unsuccessful. Various problems have been reexamined and adjust- 
ments made, and the project is being tried again. 

A sixteen-page catalog, to be printed on newsprint, has 
been developed. Information contained includes library hours 
for the public libraries in the area, bookmobile schedules, and 
lists of books in broad subject categories, with brief annota- 
tions. By March 13, 1973, the catalog was ready to print, but 
there were no funds for printing and distributing at that time. 
Ms. Ruby was hopeful that it could be printed and distributed 
by late spring. 

The plan is to mail the catalog to totally unserved people. 
A second mailing to the same people will be made six months 
later. In this way, the first catalog will be useful for six 
months, and this basic list can later be supplemented, 

other Services to the Reservation Provided by the New Mexico 
State Library 

The New Mexico state Library has provided consultant 
services to at least two different groups in New Mexico. These 
services were in the form of workshops, one for evaluating ethnic 
materials, and the other for training workers in the Hones tart 
program. 

The workshops for the evaluation of ethnic materials were 
held on September 25, 1972 and November 6, 1972, in Albuquerque, 
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and on January 19, 1973, in Las Cruces, New Mexico. In total, 
about 70 public and school librarians attended the workshops, 
some of the 70 attending more than one of thejn. The impact of 
this type of workshop on the Reservation would have been greater 
if held on the Reservation or in a community near the Reservation 
such as Farmington or Gallup. 

"The State Library hopes that public librarians around the 
state will take up on the idea of working with whole families 
instead of Just with children. We are also hoping to see librari 
ans cooperating with child care agencies to increase the impact 
of library materials and other resources on the agencies' pro- 
grams . " (7:2) 

Homestart is a federally funded program designed to help 
parents prepare their children with verbal and print experiences, 
as well as other techniques of early childhood education that can 
be learned in the home. The New Mexico state Library conducted 
a workshop for home visitors of this program on March 2, 1973, 
at Crownpoint, New Mexico, which is located on the Navajo Reser- 
vation, V7orkshop participants were taught how to operate audio- 
visual equipment, instructed in storytelling techniques, and 
trained in setting up and organizing the taping of stories in 
the Navajo language. The workers then visited hornet* with 
children, and passed on their knowledge to parents by presenting 
programs in the home. 



Public Libraries in the New Mexico Portion of the Reeervat 1 on 



Shiprock Public Library 

AS far as can be ascertained, the Shiprock Public Library 
is ths only public library in the New Mexico portion of the 
Navajo Reservation, Regretfully, very little Information about 
this librar-y was obtainable • The letter sent to the party in 
charge of the library was not answered. 

The library is presently operating and has been open for 
about six years, Mr, Norman Watson, Head of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs Adult Education Office in Shiprock, is in rharge 
of the library, (41:1) When asked about it in March, 1973, Ms, 
Carmela Ruby said she had no knowledge of the existence of this 
library. She said there are many small volunteer libraries in 
the state that are not legally constituted, and have no associa- 
tion with the State Library, (40) The legal constitution of a 
library has to do with a definite source of funding, usually 
property tax levied by city governments. 

According to the Five Year Plan for Library Development in 

New Mexico, 1972-1977 , this library is eligible to apply for a 

grant from the Public Library Financial Assistance Act funds. The 

Five-Year Plan states: 

Residents of public lands such as Indian reservations, 
forest reserves, and national parks, are now receiving 
library service from the state's regional [bookmobile! sys- 
tem. In many Instances, particularly on Indian reserva- 
tions, there is good reason to establish residential 
libraries, while reservations, , .are not legally incor- 
porated in the same manner as a village or city, they 
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do accrue revenue which is budgeted and administered by 
a governmental council representing the people, so 
long as representative councils exist and are function- 
ing for residents of Indian lands, the state agency views 
the library service problems of these residents in much 
the same way they would residents of a municipality or 
community* Requests for assistance would be treated as 
a request for assistance in establishing community 
library service, (25$ 7) 

Gallup Public Library 

Gallup Public Library in Gallup, New Mexico, serves the 
14,600 city residents in addition to providing service for 
McKinley County residents. "The library is housed in a modern 
building built in 1969* Local tax support is substantial and 
the total budget for 1972-1973 is $77,000r of that, $700,00 
was from the state, $2,000 from the county and the rest came 
from city funds. 

In March 1973, Ms, Octavia Fellin, Head Librarian, submitted 
a proposal asking for Revenue Sharing funds to be used to improve 
the library facilities and institute a city-wide booianobile 
program. There is also the possibility that the Gallup Public 
Library may someday sponsor a county-wide bookmobile program. 
This would affect some Navajo people in that almost one-fourth 
of McKinley County is Reservation land and many Navajos live in 
and around Gallup, 

Staff and Services > There are no regular Navajo staff 
members at the Gallup Public Library, but sometimes, in the sum- 
mers. Neighborhood Youth Corps funds allow the hiring of Navajo 
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students. 

The greatest Impact of this library's program is on 
school children. Teachers can check out up to 40 books on 
their library cards, and these books can be kept up to two 
months. Teachers from Reservation schools in Arizona and New 
Mexico either come in alone and check out books for classroom 
cbllections or they bring in busloads of school children to 
the library for regular visits or field trips. With field trip 
groups, Ms. Fellin reads stories, conducts library tours, and 
gives library information talks. The library also does inter- 
library loan for schools in Chinle, Window Rock. St, Michael's, 
Ft. Defiance and schools near Gallup in New Mexico. 

For New Mexico residents, library cards are free, but for 
Arizona residents there is a $3.00 refundable deposit required 
for cards. It is not known how many of the 10,000 plus card holders 
are Navajo. In a research paper done by Nanette Sargent, dated 
July 1970, she states that 1 »2% of the 5,134 card holders were 
Indian. (38:13) It is not known how that figure was established, 

Farmington Public Library 

The public library in Farmington, New Mexico, population 
24,000, offers library service to all residents of San Juan County, 
about half of which is Reservation land. Being off the Reserva- 
tion, and with regular city taxes and government, this library 
receives most of its funding from the city. The full extent of 
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the library's service to the Reservation is not known, but its 
location so near to the Reservation holds possibilities for its 
acting as the base of operation for the Northwestern Regional 
Bookmobile or a county-wide bookmobile program. 

The book collection in June, 1970, included almost 30,000 
volumes and a substantial audio-visual collection. In 1970, 
expansion of the library facilities was being considered, but 
it is not known whether that has occured. 

Summary t With regards to the law in New Mexico, the state 
Library is fulfilling its legal duty to the residents of north- 
western New Mexico. But certainly few people would conclude that 
the one volunteer library in Shiprock, which apparently has had 
no contact with the state Library, and the monthly visits by a 
bookmobile at eight communities on and near the Reservation, 
provide adequate library and information service to the Navajos 
in New Mexico. 

Future t Concern for the activities of the New Mexico state 
Library is cantered around funding. The bookmobiles are especi- 
ally threatened because approximately 60% of funds used to run 
them come fron the Federal Government. New Mexico, as well as 
most libraries in the United States, has been warned of cuts in 
funds. The passage of the Public Library Financial Assistance 
Act for 1973-1974 will help, but plans must be made for the time 
when those funds end, on June 30, 1974. Ms. Ruby stated that 
there will "probably be a major legislative program written 
requesting state funding" (15»1) for when presient funding ends. 



V. LIBHARY SERVICE IN UTAH 



According to Utah State library law, "The function of the 

state library shall include general library services, extension 

services. , .and other special n-ervices that may be deemed in 

the province of a state library." ( 27 t 1319) There are provisions 

in the law that the State Library shall provide consulting 

services and conduct courses and institutions for any communities 

or persons endeavoring to establish libraries. With regards to 

extension services, the law stipulates that the State Library shall t 

furnish or contract for the furnishing of library or 
information service to... any groups that, in the opinion 
of the state director of libraries, warrants the furn- 
ishing of such services, particularly by and through 
the facilities of traveling libraries, to those parts 
of the state otherwise inadequately supplied by lib- 
raries. (27*1319) 

The portion of the Navajo Reservation that reaches into 
Utah is a relatively small area, all of which lies in San Juan 
County, (See map on the following page.) Aside from school 
library service to students, the bookmobile provides the only 
kind of library service available to Navajos in the Utah port- 
ion of the Reservation. (8tl) 

Bookmobile services 

History and Funding * By 1958, bookmobiles had already begun 
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operations in many parts of Utah, The State Library, in an 
effort to start one in San Juan County, presented a bookmobile 
demonstration to the San Juan County Commissioners and library 
board in the fall of 1958, These two agencies were impressed 
and decided to purchase a bookmobile for the county. (20tlO) 
The bookmobile they purchased cost $10,000 and had a 2,500 
volume holding capacity. 

The state Library did ordering, processing of the book 
collection and prepared the bookmobile for when it began its 
operations, Mr, Sam Perry was the first San Juan County Book- 
mobile Librarian, Bookmobile service began on either June 1, 1959 
(20:10) or January, 1960 (8jl) and bars been offered continuously 
since then. The bookmobile served the entire county for four 
years. In 1964, permanent libraries were built in Monticello 
and Blanding. Presumably, with these two libraries operating, 
the bookmobile was free to offer more service to outlying areas. 

Today San Juan County is providing service with the same 
bookmobile it purchased in 1959, (20:22) The bookmobile is 
based in Monticello, Utah, The first year of operation was 
administered and financed by the State Library Commission, For 
many years it was run by San Juan County with State Library sup- 
ervision. Since November 1, 1971, however, it has been oper- 
ated by the Utah ste^te Library Commission under contract with 
San Juan County, (8il) 

Funds for the operation of the bookmobile come from a 

o 
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combination of county and state monies, the county paying on a 
formula basis with the rest made up with state funds. In the 
past the bookmobile has also had some Federal Government funds, 
but as is so prevalent these days, these funds have been cut. 
Presently, the annual budget for the bookmobile is $31,000, 
Twenty- thousand of this comes from the county and $11,000 from 
the state. 

staff and Services ; The present bookmobile librarian, 
Mr. James Lisonbee, is an employee of the State Library. As 
the single bookmobile employee, he acts as librarian and driver. 
At headquarters in Monticello, he has a clerk-typist to take 
care of overdue notices and repairing and maintaining the col- 
lection materials. (9»1) 

According to the Summer, 1973, schedule (See Appendix V) 
the bookmobile makes a total of 46 stops in san Juan County, 
Twenty-eight of these stops are on the Navajo Reservation, 
average stop time being about 30 minutes. Stops are visitifcl 
every two weeks, this state offering more frequently visited 
stops than either Arizona or New Mexico, 

The Book Collectio n: The San Juan County Bookmobile's 
book collection of 20,000-25,000 volumes is stored in the base" 
ment of the Monticello Public Library and is maintained separ- 
ately from the library collection. Materials can readily be 
borrowed from the library collection for bookmobile use at any 
time. 
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From time to time, books from the bookmobila collection 
are exchanged with the main collection at the state Library, 
Books rotated to the bookmobile collection usually remain there 
for several years. Also the bookmobile has a special request 
system whereby a user can request any book not on the bookmobile. 
The request is forwarded to the State Library and if the mater- 
ial is available, it is mailed directly to the requestor. 

The bookmobile carries no audio-visual equipmen'. or mat- 
erial, the collection being made up of hardbound and paper- 
bound books. 

The State Library does not offer any deposit collection 
service in San Juan County, feeling that the bookmobile ?s 
make two-week visits to all stops and can offer a much larger 
collection to any one location. 

Circulation ; The bookmobile does not issue a borrower's 
card. Apparently, only a list of users is kept, and information 
for each patron includes signature, address and telephone num- 
ber. Children are allowed to borrow materials on their sign- 
atur" alone. 

There are no fines or charges for overdue books but not- 
ices of overdue books are mailed. For lost or damaged books, 
replacement or dsimage costs are asked. 

Public Relations and Public! ty t The bookmobile schedule, 
valid for six months, is advertised via newspaper and local 
radio stations, copies of the schedule are distributed to pat- 
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rons and are left at stores, trading poats and schools. 

Summary 

It can be concluded that the Utah State Library Commission 
is complying with the state library laws. The bookmobile 
proportionately makes more stops on the Reservation and visits 
them more often than Arizona or New Mexico, but the establish- 
ment of deposit collections and public libraries would improve 
services. However, as has been indicated, the public libraries 
on the Reservation have not substantially improved library 
service to Navajos and what little service they provide is 
directed to Anglos on the Reservation, 



VI. SCHOOL LIBRARIES ON THE NAVAJO HESEHVATION 



There are approximately 100 public, Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs and mission schools on the Navajo Reservation, At least 
40 (8tl2) of these schools have libraries which serve students 
during the nine-month academic year. Some of these school lib- 
raries provide marginal public library service but this type 
of service appears to be little used and is often not pub- 
licized to the adult population. All the librarians inter- 
viewed said they never refuse service to members of the commun- 
ity but at the same time don't encoure.ge or advertise this ser- 
vice. Also, the library materials are those chosen for the 
grade levels of the particular schools, are curriculum ori- 
ented and are therefore of limited interest to the general 
adult community. This also neglects service to children under 
school age who are not served by school libraries. 

In an attempt to gain first-hand knowledge of the school 
libraries on the Reservation, several persons connected with 
them were visited and interviewed. Among those interviewed 
were one public junior high school librarian in Arizona, one 
public high school librarian in New Mexico, one Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) elementary boarding school principal and 
one private high school librarian in Arizona, The information 
gained from these discussions clarified and enlarged upon 
information obtained from other sources* In the following 
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paragraphs concerning libraries in public schools in Arizona 
and Nev Mexico, the libraries will be described collectively 
because of the strong similarities in their programs* Any 
pertinent distinctions will be pointed out* 

Because of the small number of BIA school libraries on 
the Navajo Reservation, no direct effort to collect information 
about them was made. It turned out that the one BIA school visited 
did not have a library. Discussion with the school principal 
revealed that only the larger BIA schools with over 500 students 
(3dt3) have libraries. He had a list of all BIA schools on the 
Reservation and quickly calculated that of the 58 schools, only 
19 had libraries. 

While the trend is tc have libraries in schools with over 
500 students. 

Present standards call for Instructional Materials 
Centers in schools with enrollments of 210 pupils or 
more. The librarians are selected by means of the 
Civil Service. They must have a Master *s Degree 
in Library Science. The schools must conform to the 
standards of the state in which they are located, and 
the libraries f»^llow the American Library Association's 
standards for school libraries. (38s3) 

Having an enrollment of approximately 100 students, this 
elementary boarding school was a good example of the smaller 
BIA schools. The principal said the school has a closet- 
storeroom where a small collection of books, arranged in broad 
subject areas is stored and teachers periodically take students 
there to exchange books. This is the extent of library services 
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available to the children. 

Because of distance, no school libraries in the state of 
Utah were visited. One source in the literature states that most 
schools in Utah have library .^ledia centers but these vary in 
strength and quality from school to school* (26:17) 

The Arizona private school library visited had a fairly 
regular program, comparable to the public school libraries but 
had, in addition, an exceptional library club which will be 
discussed later. 

Funding 

Generally, school librarians have no voice about the amount 
of the annual budget of the library but take what is allotted 
to them by the school board and the administrators, 

"Most administrators, in honest truth, regard a Media 
Center (library) as a kind of dispensable, or retractable frill. 
Budget cuts fall almost universally first on Media Centers." 
(22:7) What is needed is to educate administrators that if 
quality education is desired, the school library must be the 
center of his thinking. The University of Arizona, College of 
Education sponsored a two-week workshop for administrators on 
the place of the Media Center/Library in the school pre raun. This 
workshop was held in 1971 and funded by the Office of Education. 
(22t7) More workshops like this are needed. Librarians also 
should be taught how to secure better funding, how to sell their 
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wares and how to establish themselves as indispensable. These 
workshops could be sponsored by the State Libraries and univer- 
sities in the area. 

Most school libraries in the past have received Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESSA) Title I and Title II funds 
for the purchase of books and audio-visual materials and equip- 
ment, and for the hiring of additional staff. With cuts in 
Federal funding to education, x appears libraries will suffer tr-o. 

Staff and Services 

Most school libraries on the Reservation are staffed with 
one professional and one non-professional. At present, there are 
no indications that there are any Navajo school librarians work- 
ing on the Reservation. The non-professionals, however, are most 
often Navajo women. These library aids or clerks are usually 
hired with special federal funding which stresses Indian pref- 
erence in hiring. 

In New Mexico, most public elementary school libraries 
are staffed with aides, usually with only high school educations. 
There are no state laws specifying that school librarians must have 
college degrees, but the state standards do suggest that high 
school libraries be staffed with certified school librarians. Their 
requirements for a certified school librarian are a minimum of 18 
library science college credits. Even so, some secondary school 
libraries in New Mexico are staffed with aides rather than lib- 
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rarians, (10:1) 

In Arizona, to receive a school librarian certificate 
there is an additional requirement of a minimum of 18 library 
science college credits. All school libraries in Arizona have 
certified school librarians. Additional staffing in high school 
libraries is provided by students. The high schools visited had 
student library aid programs where students can receive high school 
credit for working in the library. These students geneially work 
at the circulation desk. 

For the most part, elementary school libraries have fairly 
rigid schedules in which each class visits the library once a 
week for periods of usually less than one hour. Lower grades 
are read stories or shown movies and then allowed to choose books. 
During their visits, grades four and up receive some instruction 
in use of libraries plus other activities. It was expected that 
the one junior high and the two high school libraries visited 
would have full schedules of study halls, but this was not the 
case. The librarians said that the policy of having study halls 
in the library had been eliminated one to three years ago. The 
libraries visited were open only 10 minutes to one hour before 
classes began and 10 to 20 minutes after classes ended. None of 
them were open evenings, week-ends or in the summer except in 
connection with summer school. With the summer school programs 
in Arizona schools, summer students represent a small percentage 
of the total student body and library services are available only 
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to those few. 

An Arizona high school librarian reported one exception to 
the practice of closing school libraries when school is not in 
session. An ESEA Title 1 program was tried for one semester 
sometime between 1964 and 1.966, The library was opened by the 
librarian or a teacher in the evenings but response was so low 
that the program was never tiied again. The librarian indicated 
that the students who probably needed to use the library the most, 
those having difficulty with school worK, were the ones who lived 
the greatest distance from the school and had transportation 
problems. 

The Book Collections 

All the Arizona and New Mexico schools visited have book 
collections which include paperback books and some number of per- 
iodical and newspaper subscriptions, except the New Mexico high 
school library which had no newspaper subscriptions because the 
library budget does not allow for their purchase. 

All the librarians said they select materials to support 
the curriculum and to meet the wants and desires of the students f 
this means buying books on Indians and the Southwest, some col- 
lections included materials in the Navajo language, most of these 
being produced by the Rough Rock Curriculum Center. Those pro- 
duced to date are mostly for the lower grades but are neverthe- 
less being purchased for Junior high and high school libraries. 
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By the latest count, the center had produced 16 publications In 
English and 11 in Navajo with several projects underway* In an 
attempt to combat low reading levels, one librarian purchased 
comic books, both popular and a series that produces "the class- 
ics" in a comic book format. 

Audio-»visual Collections 

There seera to be a trend that audlo~vlsual collections for 
school districts be centralized. Although some libraries maintain 
partial audio-visual collections, film collections for districts 
are stored and distributed frcxti central locations in the window 
Rock School and Chinle School Districts in Arizona, and in the 
Gallup-McKinley School District in New Mexico, these being three 
of the larger school districts on the Reservation. In window 
Rock, all audio-visual material and most of the equipment are 
maintained in an Audio-Visual Center. 

Recommendations 

As part of the interview, school librarians were asked for 
any recunmendations on how to better serve Navajo students. It 
was assumed that working with Navajo students and seeing their 
needs, school librarians would be well qualified to make suggest- 
ions for improving library service in Reservation schools, as well 
as on the whole Reservation. Many librarians had timilar suggest- 
ions but some were unique. 
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All librarians felt that knowledge of libraries and their 
use should be taught to the very young, in hopes of establishing 
good user habits. Several librarians recommended Story Hours for 
pre-school children and younger students, to be held in summer ♦ 
Also, summer reading programs and remedial reading programs were 
suggested in hopes that they would bring students up to or at 
least maintain students' reading levels* 

Schools on the Reservation work hard on such programs as 
English as a Second Language and reading programs during the nine 
month school year. During the summers, students return home where 
for the most part only Navajo is spoken and there are fev^ read- 
ing materials to help the students maintian reading levels. Loss 
of some knowledge during the summer vacation is expected, but may 
be more for Navajo children than for children from English speak- 
ing homes. 

One recommendation, specifically meant for BIA schools but 
certainly advantageous for all students, is to supply free media 
kits to children leaving for summer vacation. Kits would consist 
of an inexpensive slide viewer, battery- run cassette tape play- 
er with taped instructions and accompanying slides and books. 
Backup kits might be needed should a student complete the one 
given him. {22 t 4) 

Several librarians felt that all library resources and 
personnel should be, though are not now, shared. There was some 
indication that there is the need for more cooperation and that all 
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llbrariae on thm R«««rv*tlon should b« op«n to ill r«ild«nti of 
th« Reservation* 

one school librariun coronentsd that the bookwobila sar- 
vlca to tha araa la halpful and this typa of sarviea is battar 
than a public library would ba sinca thara is no tax basa. Sha 
indicated that with such a widespread population, it is better 
to take the books to tha people since it is often difficult for 
people on the Reservation to get to the books* This librarian 
also suggested the mini-library idea aa a variation of tha regu- 
lar bookmobile theme. A mini-library is a mobile library unit 
that would stay at a population center such as a trading post 
or chapter house for a few weeks at a time before moving on* 

One librarian said the need for the establishnent of a 
central public library on the Reservation is great* Bookmobiles 
would be used to reach outlying areas and should operate from 
the central library* 

Collection Problems 

One thing that all school librarians stated and felt strong- 
ly about was that the majority of Navajo students cannot read at 
their grade levels* They said it was extremely difficult to 
provide materials in a high school library for students who 
read at elementary grade levels. Most Navajo students are bi- 
lingual and have difficulty reading English which is nor»*lly 
learned as a second language* 
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There Is then, a great need for low vocabulary-high inter- 
est materials for students. In addition to this, the shortage 
of Indian- related materials is felt by all school librarians. 
This problem of finding suitable materials may be somewhf t al- 
leviated by the following list of bibliographies listing high 
interest-low vocabulary books and materials about Indians, 

Library Services Institute for Minnesota Indians, 
American Indians, An Annotated Bibliography of Sel - 
ected Library Resources , Minneapolis* University 
of Minnesota, 1969, 

The American Indian ? Some recommended titles for sec- 
ondary schools. No, 31, Oklahoma State Department 
of Education, Library Resources Division, June, 1969, 

(Free) 

Allen, T, D, The American Indian V7riting and speaking 
for Himsel f. Santa Pe, New Mexico i 1970, 

Idaho State Department of Education. Books About In - 
dians and Reference Material . Boise, Idaho: Indian 
Education, 1968. 

The Library of Congress. Folk Music and Tales , Wash- 
ington, D. C.J Music Division, Recording Laboratory, 

Let's Read Together i American Library Association, 1909- 
(39:11) 

An annotated list of materials of this type, although not 
necessarily about Indians, entitled "High Interest Easy Reading 
for Junior High and Senior High School students" has been pro- 
duced by the National Council of Teachers of English, Citation 
Press in 1972, The Reading is Fundamental programs have also 
worked up a list of these materials. This list is available from: 
Reading is Fundamental, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D, C, 
20560, Many publishers produce a series of these books. Child- 
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rens* Press puts out open Door Books, Holt, Rinehart and Winston 
publishes Pacesetter Books, V7hitman puts out Pilot Books, Silver 
Burdett has a Pictorial History series, Doubleday puts out Signal 
Books and Denison publishes Pull Ahead Books* 

To help librarians locate ethnic materials, a list of pub- 
lishers who sell print and non-print materials on Indians and 
Mexican-Americans was compiled by the participants of the Inst- 
itute to Train School and Public Librarians to Work in Communities 
with Large Numbers of Mexican Americans and/or Indians. The list 
presented here has been narrowed down to those who publish materials 
on Indians. When catalogs are requested, it is suggested that 
interest in Indian materials be indicated. 



Bailey Films 

11559 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 

Baker and Taylor 
southwest Collection 
380 Edison V7ay 
Reno, Nevada 89502 

Bowman Records, Inc. 
622 Rodier Drive 
Glendale, Calif. 91201 



Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Publication service 
Haskell Institute 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044 

Canyon Records 
6050 N. 3rd St. 
Phoenix, Arizona 85012 



Coronet Films 
65 s. Water St. 
Chicago, 111. 60601 

Educational Media 

11559 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 



Educational Resources 
Information Center (ERIC/CRESS) 
New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces,New Mexico 88001 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Educational Corp, 
425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, 111. 60611 

Follett Educational Corp. 
1010 w, Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, 111. 60607 
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Indian House 
P. O, BOX 472 
Taos, N, M. 87571 



Interstate Library Service Co* 

4600 N. Cooper 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 73118 



Learning Arts 
P. O, Box 917 
Wichita, Kansas 67201 



Southwestern Cooperative 



Educational Laboratory 
117 Richmond Dr., H* E» 
Albuquerque, N« M* 87106 



Xerox Contemporary H S Package 

University Microgilms 

Santa Ana, Calif. 92700 ( 33 t 57-58) 

Recommendations for School Librarians 

The institute which compiled the above list was held at Las 
Cruces, New Mexico from June 8 to July 3, 1970 and also produced 
a Manual for Providing Library services to Indians and Mexican 
Americans « This manual contains many good suggestions about im- 
proving school library programs and numerous lists of use to school 
librarians. It is available from Educational Resources Inform- 
ation Center, Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools 
(ERIc/CRESS), BOX 3AP, New Mexico State University, Las Cruces, 
N. M. 88002 , sources Indicated it would be available for $1.00 
a copy but in the end, a complimentary copy was received free of 
charg<i. This document is also available as ERIC document nvjmber, 
ED 047 872. 

Another institute, this one held in Norman, Oklahoma, from 
July 21 to August 8, 1969, produced some excellent suggestions 
for school librarians in a book --"titled Resources and Procedures 
for Improving the Indian Ajfteric&n Use of the Libraries . This 
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book Includes many practical suggestions such as bulletin board 
and display ideas but noted that ''librarians should keep in mind 
that some of our •"Aditional methods of trying to reach Indian 
students have not always worked." ( 31 j unpaged) This document is 
avr,ilable as ERIC document number ED 043 443. Another source of 
iniormation on high schools with large Indian enrollments is 
Janet E. Vaughn's, Some Suggestiona for Librarians in High Schools 
with Native American students . This document was written in 1971 
and is available as ERIC document number ED 051 917, (41 il) 

The best list of suggestions for school libraries was 
created by Erik Bromberg, former Director of Library Services in 
the Department of the Interior, now retired. Mr. Bromberg did this 
report after making on-site visits to BIA school libraries across 
the u. S. in 1972. This list, in the form of a checklist-, is 
aimed at the school principal as well as the librarian-media center 
director, 

1. Cataloging is important in research and university 
Libraries. It is largely a clerical procedure in a 
"chool Media Center (Pre-processing hy the Jobber 
i\ust be employed,) How much time is your professional 
devoting to this work? 

2. All Media Center directors worth their salt have 
desiderata lists, want lists, of items to be pur- 
chased in the future when funds come available. This 
list is built systematically, added to constantly 
and the individual items assigned priorities. Is 
your director doing this? 

3. Again all Media Center directors worth their salt 
have vertical files, that is, files of ephemeral 
materials, clippings, pamphlets, documents, reports- 
used to supplement the larger materials. Does your 
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Librarian keep one and keep it up to date? 

4, Does your Media Center director have too many rules— 
strictly enforced— on number of books to be with- 
drawn, length of the loan period, capital punishment 
for losing or mutilating a book? Materials are for 
u8e'*~encourage it* Discourage only vandalism* 

5, Is your Media Center director a book lover? Does 

he insist on preserving every old book*,, or does he 
weed occasionally?, • .Again, does your man love books 
so much that he neglects the other media in assisting 
a youngster? 

6, Is your Media Center dir*>r*-or diligent In reading his 
professional literature — Wilson Library Bulletin, 
Library Journal,, •? Does he faithfully go through 
the media selection tools as they arrive through the 
mails? If he doesn't., he ci>.rmot perform his duties 
as a member of the curriculum team and he cannot 
intelligently add new materials to his collection, 

7, Is your Media Center director reticent about looking 
for business? He — with your help and backing— should 
be constantly hawking his wares. 

8, Is your Media Center a pleasant place— decor, decor- 
ation, intelligent improvle^tions, friendliness and 
banter? Or does it have the solemnity of a church 
on a rainy Wednesday burial day? 

9, Is your Medi?> Center in reality a study hall? You've 
got a proble Are classes marched in at regularly 
scheduled tii. a.,,Do you use the Media Center as a 
'*baby sitter" in the absence of a teacher? 

ID, Does your Media Center director have a "hands off" 
policy for students asking to use AV machines? In 
many schools second graders are operating projectors 
and tape recorders. Do you have a good reason to 
do otherwise? 

11, Are your teachers using the Media Center as a place to 
dump unruly children? Does your Media. Center director 
have guts enough to send than back?,,, 

12, Do the fresh periodicals and newspapers go up promptly? 
Are new books kept In a vault forever or until a distant 
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day when the Media Center director has poured full 
blessing on them? 

13, Does your Media Center director use a note of encour- 
agement to the young readers with difficulty? Have 
you or others ever heard him using derogatory terms 
concerning anyone's reading ability? 

14, Does your Media Center director reach out into the rest 
of the school for resources? Into the community? 
Among the parents? Into industry, commerce and 
government? 

15, Do Media Center purchases reflect the curriculum 
changes?; What evidences do you have that the Media 
Center director is keeping up with his duties in 
curriculum planning and changes? 

16, Do the Media Center director's suggestions and his 
conversation reflect a knowledge of recent changes 
in the profession? 

17 ♦ It is assumed, of course, that your Media Center 
director has an on-going in-service training pro- 
gram in the uses of Media Center tools, what 
evidence is exhibited after training, that the in- 
structors and students are using the knowledge they 
have acquired? 

18. what availability is mads of short courses, conferences, 
workshops, related to this area by the Media Center 
director? 

19. what kind of methods does the Med.^n Center director 
use to encourage suggestions from pupil, teacher 
and community? (22t7-9) 
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VII. ROUGH HOCK LIBHARY PROJECT 



The Rough Rock, Arizona comiriunity has been chosen as one 
of three Indian communities in the V» S« where model'-Jrl^aries 
and library programs will be developed. The other two sites were 
Standing Rock Sioux Reservation, Ft« Yates, South Dakota, and 
St. Regis Mohawk Reservation, Akwesasne, New York. 

In the late 1960 's and early 1970 *s, the Library and Tech- 
nology Bureau of the U. S. Office of Education began to recognize 
the lack of informational and library systems in minority, especial- 
ly Indian^ communities. This Bureau of the Office of Education 
sought to establish a research and development program that would 
provide Indian communities throughout the U. S. with demonstration 
centers where special material collections and unique delivery 
systems could be established and •valuated. The National Indian 
Education Association, because it could relate to a variety of 
tribal agencies and had the research capacities for such a task, 
was invited to submit a proposal. The National Indian Education 
Association (NIEA) did su'i .nit a proposal; it was reviewed, re- 
vised and approved. (30il) 

The NIEA proposal included a four-phase plan#(l) to deter- 
mine what three selected Indian communities perceive their inform- 
ational needs to be,(2) to design a model to house and deliver 
the information ,( 3) to launch the infomiaticn center into oper- 
ation with local community control, and (4) to evaluate the 
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center as to effectiveness in meetl-ig the information needs of 
the community* To meet the four goals, a four-year plan was pro« 
posed « to start July 1, 1971* The Assistant Director of the KIBA 
Library Project, Mr. Charles To»rnley, has indicated that federal 
cutbacks may necensitate the Library Project's becoming only a 
three-year project* Apparently the Library Project is planning 
to terminate the project on July 1, 1974* The Rough RocK 
portion of the Project budget is set at $30,000*00 a year* 
(18;1) 

The Rough Rock community is located in the heart of the 
Navajo Reservation, by dirt road fifteen miles from Many Farms* 
The road is presently being prepared for paving* , The community 
has a population of about 1,200* only a few of this nimber are 
non-Navajos who work at the school and trading post* The economic 
base is largely sheep and cattle raising, with some marginal 
farming and wage work* 

Rough Rock Demonstration School, noted as one of the first 
Indian controlled schools in the U* S* and having sufficient fund- 
ing to be somewhat innovative, is the center of educational and 
governmental services for the Rough Rock community* The school 
has an enrollment of approximately 300 students* There are 104 
school personnel, 85% of them Havajc* 

Modern conveniences such as water and sewer lines, electric- 
ity and telephone service are, for the most part, confined to 
serving the trading post and school-housing compound* Transporta- 
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tion is difficult b«caui« there nr* no hard-surf «e«d roads with- 
in tha community* Thara is no bus or train tratt3portation« Tha 
small local airstrip for privata planas is good only in dry 
weathar* 

The source fron which information in this section was taK<M!r« 
w«8 the report of tha first phase of the total project* The 
activities of the first phase includet (1) "identification of 
three ree^earch and demonstration sites in accordance with devel- 
oped criteria* (2) identification of informational needs a-: the 
elementary^ secondary and adult levels in the selected "^chool 
communities « and (3) development of plans for demonstration 
centers using special materials and delivery mechanisms," (30t9) 

In order to identify thm information needs of the conaju- 
nity, data gath<&ring Instruments (questionnaires) were developed 
by Indian research assistants^ Joseph Sahmaunt, who is the NIEA 
Field Director, and the staff of the Bureau of Field Studies and 
Surveys* validity of the questionnaire was supposedly carefully 
checked and random selection of interviewees was condu<:;ted* The 
interviewers were from the local area, bilingual and carefully 
trained in administ'^ring the questionnaires* 

The five groups questioned were elementary students, seconds 
ary students, elementary school teachers, secondary school teachers 
and adults* Detailed es^^planations of findings, results ani ana* 
lyzationc of those dnta ga-hering efforts are explained and il- 
lustrated by charts in the report titled A Design fog Library 
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Serviceg for t hfe Rcugb Koc k €co«iui^ity i> ( 30 « 32-96 ) 

At l«a«t on« p«r«on Kra« erlti<;i>l of th^ "random ••lection'** 
This person f«lt that tha •«I«etloii had not b«an randon but that 
the najority of j^opXa lnt«rvi«w«d umrm ••lactad f rcn vithin tha 
school compound. He fait that tha Kavajoa living in tha outlyl^^ 
araaa of tt^ cctomunityi wlio aasily ccopriaa tha mjority of tha 
population, wara not adaquataly rmpfmmnt^d, Thi« Bti^orngly affacta 
tha results because thara ara substantial differences in the 
educational and acculturation levels of the two groups « 

NIEA contracted with the Rough R«NSk Demonstration school 
to house the Library project in tha school 1 library* the Rough 
Rock Demonstration School (RRDS) Library f£Oiliti#i^ t^^iisting at 
the beginning of the project were bfr^>ly adequate in tem# &f 
space and materials to serve an elementary echod* Even mq^ 
library was serving the elementary school « the high school and 
the v^onmunity. The library housed the audlo«vi«u«l &i\x.. ^A&ent 
but there were two separate school plants to serve* 'Ther^ w&gs 
no librarian* The position had not been filled and the library 
was being run by two tiavajo library aids« The library was unique 
i,Ti that it was trying to serve users who were almost all bilingual ^ 
many knowing only Havajo fluently and learning English as & sec- 
ond language* 

At the time the NIEA report was written, the following 
was stated t 

Services extended are confined to the economics of 
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school finance under the school's unique status where 
yearly negotiations for operation are entered Into 
with the BIA, The current expenditures for library- 
related expenses are estimated at $6,500* Four thou- 
sand dollars of this amount scenes from, a special 
grant under Title VII of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act for Bilingual Programs, The bal- 
ance of |2,50O Is derived fron the negotiated BIA 
contract, (30 si 02) 

Bilingual Ism 

Ninety-five percent of Rough Rock community residents speak 
Navajo while only fifty percent speak English, Forty-eight per- 
cent of the secondary school students read Navajo, as do forty- 
:hre^ percent of the adult population. It is only logical that 
the A^«v$.jo language In its Importance to the Rough Rock community 
mv.Bt hc, important part of any library or Informational system 
6.^^^lo^6. for this area, A major component of the library which 
will B&rva the Rough Rock community must be devoted to the devel- 
opm&ntf production acquisition and dissemination of Navajo lan- 
guage ttiateriale* These materials will be of major importance to 
the KRDS and schools on the Reservation since these materials are 
scarce. 

The Li brary Model 

With the help of library and media consultants, the NIEA 
research staff worked out a model, "^he needo researched and 
categorized were translated into a functional llbrary-lnfoxma- 
tional center. One of the rr^ajor c< nsiderations was that the Rough 
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Rock cotnmianlty is aitentlally an oral ona and tharafora, audio«> 
visual matariala ara of major inportanca. 

Governance 

Sona authority for the Library Project liai with the 
Rough Rock chapter of the Navajo Tribal Council, the rrds will 
serve as a nucleus for the development of the library and informa- 
tional center and "The school board of the Rough Rock Demonstration 
School is identified as the ultimate governing body. This board 
is locally elected and consists of seven members." (30ill9) 

The staff in the library-information center will consist 
of a library field representative, bilingual and from the com- 
munity; a library and information specialist, with a M. A. degree 
in Library Science; a materials production specialist, with a 
background of audio-visual production knowledge; clerks and aides. 
The whole operation will be administered by a director. 

Delivery Mechanisms and Library Programs 

A variety of innovative delivery mechanisms were develop«d 
by the team of library and media consultants, in the hope that 
they would meet the particular needs and conditions of Indians 
on the Navajo Reservation. Many of the library programs suggested 
in this plan are as unique as the deliver)' systems. Many of the 
ideas are discussed more fully in the Recconendations section. 
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Suromary 

The library demonstration project has one clearly- 
defined tasks to alter the self -concept of the Indians 
in the Rough Rock community from non-users of libraries 
to an acceptance of themselves as users of, and contribu- 
tors to, a library which is designed specifically for 
them* The guidelines for administration, collection 
development, delivery mechanisms, and programs are 
projected with this idea in mind« Xf the idea of 
affecting the Indians* self-concept is Accepted as a 
guiding principle, it should serve to unify, give 
direction to, and lead to success for the Rough Rock 
community demonstration library and information system* 
(30il49) 

t 

In an attempt to coordinate this project with the overall 
de^^elopment of library service on the Navajo Reservation, Ms* 
Jean Groulx v^as named as a consultant to the project* Ms* 
Groulx attended a board meeting and planning session in st* Paul 
on April 30 to May 1, 1972* As a consultant, it was hoped that 
MS* Groulx would be able to assist in coordinating this project 
with the future development of libraries and interlibrary loan 
networks on th^ Reservation, 

Conclusion 

Mr* Lee Regan has been working at the Rough Rock IMmon- 
stration School library and in connection with the Rough Rock 
Library Project since August, 1972* It is his job function to 
serve as both Rough Rock Demonstration School Librarian and 
Library Project librarian. However, Mr* Regan stated that most 
of his job consists of acting as elementary school librarian. 
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Mr* Regan works aXona, th# two library aidas that onca ran the 
library having left« Mr, Regan plana to rasign at tha end of 
Summer, 1973. 

The outreach portion of tha Project has not bean imple- 
mented yet, Audio-visual equipment had been ordered by April, 
1973, but not received, 'There is no vehicle for bookmobile and 
mobile audio-visual programs* The plan is to provide a large 
amount of audio-visual equipment and materials especially in video 
form, but these have not been produced yet« There was a three«» 
day workshop on video production in the week of April 16~20, 1973, 

Indications were that the four phases of the Rough Rock 
Library Project were to be completed between July 1, 1971 and 
July 1, 1975, It can be concluded that this project is behind 
schedule and with the possible one year cut in fimding, the 
project is not likely to fully realize its original plans. 

It has been difficult to get information on the current 
status of all three projects but it is hoped that the other two 
demonstration sites are further along in development than the 
Rough Rock site. Granted that $30,000 a year is not much to 
achieve significant changes for Rough Rock community, but 
it seems likely that in two year& and with |60,000 there should 
be more to show than present information about progress indicates. 
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VIII, NAVAJO C0MI4UNITi: COLLEGE 

History and Funding 

Kftvajo Cccsaunity Ccll«9«, th© first institutlcn of highAr 
•ducation on any Indian r«t«rvation in thm U« S* bagan oparationa 
in X969, Tha collaga praaantly aharaa tha Many Parma BIA High 
School physical facilitiaa« Tha Kavajo Community Collaga (NCC) 
Library, a tar tad in Juna, 1969, ia locatad in ona cornar of 
the high achool library building. Thara ia ahalving and atudy 
apaca but no workroom* Construction on tha naw collaga campus 
has been in progress for over a year and there ara plana to move 
during the avsnmar of 1973* Thara will ba no aonmer achool saa- 
8 ion so tha move can be made to tha naw collaga campua which is 
located on 1200 acrea of land near Tsaile Lake in tha ChusKa 
Mountains* 

NCC, a private college, receives funding from foundations, 
the Federal Government and the Kavajo Tribe* The library budget 
for 1972-1973 was |54,000, including salaries* The library gets 
a basic budget from the general college budget, but has also alwaya 
received additional funda from foundations auch as Ford, Moses, 
Donner and Sears and Title II of the Higher Education Act 
through propoaala aubmitted by tha librarian* 

Staff and Services 

The librarian at HCC Library, since June, 1969 has been 
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Bernard E« Richardson* Th« library staff eonalstad of him and 
one Navajo clerkotypiat until Septembar, 1969 when another clerk-- 
typist was hired* As part of his job as librarian, Mr* Richard'* 

son teachAS a eollage course titled^ "The Vnm of Books and 
Libraries". 

The NCC Library servois the 656 Navajo Community College 
students, eO% of them Navajo, and 40 faculty members plus some 
high school students and m«imi>er8 of the community* At present, 
Mr* Richardson estimates that 60% of use is by high school students* 
Although the Many Farms High School Library has three librar- 
ians, the collection is very poor and high school students make 
heavy use of the NCC library liiatcrxals* Although the present 
library building is some distance from classrooms, limiting 
usage by college students, ni.\ Richardson feels usage will in- 
crease on the new campus where the library will be centrally 
located* The extension of services to persons outside the school 
is not advertised but no member of the community who desires 
service is denied access* 

The staff offers reader guidance, reference service and all 
general library services. The library has a copy machine avail- 
able for uff'«, free of charge, but to discourage abuse of this 
service, the machine is furnished with small amounts of paper 
and the paper supply is stored elsewhere. 

The library, open a total of 57 hours p«r week, is not 
open on week-ends* 
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The Book Collection 

The NCC Library collection eoneiets of 30,000 volxneer 
about 12,000 make up the Moeee-Donner Collection of Indian Mate** 
rialee Heavy ueer demands h»ye neceecitated the purchase of mul- 
tiple copies of nany titles. The basis of the collection came 
from donations* 

Mr, Richardson feels that the collection should be tailored 
to the wants and needs of the users but the student body at KCC 
consists of students ranging from June high school graduates to 
illiterate non-English speaking adults having no formal education. 
Courses range from home economics and auto mechanics to Navajo 
culture classes and standard academic transfer courses for those 
going on to professional programs. With this wide range of class- 
es, and education levels ^ the library could not be patterned after 
any existing Junior or community college library. 

For the first years of operation* the major goal of the 
library was to meet North Central Accrediting Association stand- 
ards. The library has by now passed minimum standards an'l is one 
of the outstanding assets of the whole College in regards to 
accreditation. 

The collection, as stated before, is heavily Indian orient- 
ed. Everything by or about the Navajo, in any format is purchased r 
in addition there is much material on the Southwest and some 
material about all North and South American Indians, There are 
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al80 many books on art and education. Mr* Rlchardaon buys any 
reasonable teacher request but so far, these have been few. The 
Library subscribes to twelve newspapers and 400 periodicals* Two* 
hundred of the subscriptions are for Indian related materials. 

The Library collection is supplemented through inter li- 
brary loan in connection with the larger universities in the 
area, such as Horthern Arizona University in Flagstaff, Arizona, 
the University of Arizona in Tucson and the University of New 
Mexico in Albuquerque* The KCC Library is also a member of the 
Region XII LARSS network and as the largest library on the Reser- 
vation and in the system, it frequently loans books to public 
libraries and high school libraries in the Region* 

The Audio*'Vi8ual Collection 

I. 

Because of limitud space in the library, audio-visual 
equipment and most of the materials are stored and distributed 
frcjitt the NCC Learning Center, located in a building apart from 
the library* 

The library collection at one time included a large num- 
ber of Indian recordings which were circulated, but most of these 
were lost. Mr. Richardson plant; to eventually rebuild that 
collection and transfer recordings to cassette tape for lo^n 
purposes while keeping the records as masters for recording pur- 
poses only« 

The collection includes 1200 microfiche, 825 reels of 
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mlcrcfilm, mostly bacKruns of p«rlodic«lii, 400 Indian subjact 
dissertations on microfilm and 3,000 catalogsd items of Indian ' 
ephemera In a vertical file* 

The eudlo-vlsual collection (and all equipment) which 
w\ll eventually be housed with the print materials collection 
li> the new llbrari' building also Includes 150 films, 125 of which 
are Indian related. Thar 4. Is no mall or other type of delivery 
system, but schools In the area borrow films and arrange the 
pick-up and return of materials. An annotated catalog of films 
has been compiled, This lending service has not been publicized 
because It is not an official college program. It is not known 
whether with the new library and additional staff, this program 
will be expanded. 

The Future 

The new library presently under construction is a two- 
story circular building, 130 feet in diameter, which provides 
shelving for 75,000 volumes and seating for 300 people. With 
the new library there will be one additional non-professional 
and two additional professional staff members. Besides the 
Director, there will be a librarian and an audio-visual spe- 
cialist. 

Library services and programs are likely to expand with 
the additional staff and space. An effort to Institute a book- 
mobile program will be made as soon as possible, (5) The new 
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library has a large room planned specifically to store an ex- 
tension service collection^ Eventually the library may house 
an archival collection of Havajo Tribal Council papers and 
docvsnents since at present there Is no official depository or 
organized collection cf these materials « 

The proposals tor additional funding submitted by Mr* 
Richardson have usually been approved. He said he does not see 
any major difficulty in securing funds and that he has found 
funding institutions very willing to extend funds to the Library 
in light of the obvious need and considering the apparent sta- 
bility and permanisnee of the College and the Library as ln8tl«> 
tutions* 
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History and Funding 

The College of Ganado, in Ganado, Arlsona, im located on 
a campus which began ae Ganado Mission » built by the Board of 
National Missions of the United Presbyterian Church in the early 
1900 's* The role of the Mission and physical plant has changed 
many tlmee as the needs and desired of the coomunity changed, thm 
Mission first became an elementary school with junior high and 
high school programs added until a full twelve-year program 
was being provided* when Ganado Public Schools were opened, 
first the elementary and later the junior high and high school 
programs were phased out as the public school expanded its 
program. 

The Ganado Learning Center, also created by the Board of 
National Missions of the United Presbyterian Church, was organ* 
izod to provide post-secondary education for those not served 
by any other programs • Later, as the need for post-SGCond iry 
and higher education became more pressing, the Ganado Learning 
Center became the College of Ganado and began operations as a 
community college in September, 1970« (23tll-jL2) 

When tha College and library were first started, a basic 
book list was o:evelored and Mr* Albert 0*Dell, Ganado High 
School librarian, was hired to order, catalog and organize the 
new library,, Mr. 0*oell worked evenings, weekends and sumner 
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vacation to sort tha old Mission High School library collactlon 
for books to ba kapt for tha collage library* 

Tha library is locatad in a room of tha Classroom Build- 
ing « alnost in tha cantar of campus^ and has baan axpandad onca 
by knocking do^ a wall batwaan two rooms. 

Tlhe library ragularly racalvas a budgat from the ganaral 
College funds (12x1); funding comas from federal sources as well 
as private sources. The actual amount of tha annual budgat is 
not known. The library also receives many ^if t books from in- 
dividuals, organizations and other colleges* 

Staff and services 

Ms* Dorothy Hutchison has been the librarian since August 
1972 and Is aided in the library by a clerk-typist. Concerning 
services offered by the library, Ms* Hutchison wrote t '*We feel 
that our first obligation is to our student body so we have not 
done anything to encourage cotnAunlty use— -particularly since the 
library is not very large yet* However, we never discourage 
anyone from the community who comes in and always allow them 
to check out books*" (12tl) For the 1972-73, the College had 
262 on-campus students and 129 students enrolled in off-campus 
courses. (21iD-l) 

The Collection 

The library collection, as of April, 1973, consisted of 
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nearly 6^000 volxmes, while the goal Is to accunulata 10,000 
volixaas* The library has a Library Extension Service deposit 
collection oi! reference materials* Hie library subscribes to 
75 periodicals but most do not have bacKruns yet. The library 
still depends on inter-library loan for some materials and is 
a member of the Region III LARSS, There is also much cooperation 
between the Ganado High school and College libraries* 

Of course, the library tries to support the curriculum. 
The College offers an Indian studies program and the Library 
has been working to build up the Indian materials collection for 
this, as well as securing the materials needed in any basic 
college library collection* (12tl} 
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X. NAVAJO T^nSAL MUSEUM LIBRARY, A SPECIAL LI.^.U.^Y 

There are at least two vpeclal libraries oa the Kavajo 
Reservation* One Is located In the Navajo Tribal Museum In Wln*> 
dow Rock, Arlsona and the other In the Public Health Service Hos- 
pital in Tuba Oil > Arisona. Since the library facilities of 
the hospital library are not open to the public and have no 
significant affect on the Navajo people, this library will npt 
be discussed* 

History and Fundlncr 

The Navajo Tribal Museum, a part of the Navajo Tribal 
Government and a section of the Department '^f Parks and Rec- 
reation, was established in August, 1961* The director of the 
Museum and Research Department, Mr* Martin Link, has held this 
position since the Museum's inception* 

Located within the Navajo Tribal Museum, ths Navajo Tri- 
bal Museum Library is also called the Navajo Historical Library* 
The Museum and visitor's Center ^s a complex made up of the Muse- 

I 

um, the library and a zoo, all of which are located in the 
Navajo Tribal Fairgrounds in Window Rock, Arizona* 

Museum, zoo and library acquisitions are one lump sum. in 
\:he Museum and Research Department budget, spent at Mr* Link's 
discretion. Acquisition funds for the Library come from the 
Museum budget, private donation, funds from the sale of Museia 
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piibXlcatlons and other Museum fund-raising projects* some funds 
for the Library come from the activities of the Plateau Sciences 
society which is an affiliated organisation of the Museum and 
holds monthly meetings in the Museum Library. The activities 
of the Society include sponsoring speakers and field trips 
usually dealing with Reservation or Navajo history, plus fund 
raising projects with proceeds going for Museum and Library ac- 
quisitions and personnel. 

staff and Servicec 

Mjaeum staff members present programs and lectures to 
civic organizations and school groups on the Reservation and 
throughout the Southwest, essentially as information scientists. 
No full-time staff members work exclusively in the Library but 
Museum staff help with work in the Library. 

The Museum periodically publishes volumes of a series 
titled, Navajoland Publications Series and also miscellaneous 
pamphlets and brochures on various aspects of the Reservation 
and the Navajo people. 

The Museian makes available, free of charge, small maps, 
literature and specific information about the Navajo people and 
land, to visit' rs from the Reservation and from around the world. 
Also, the Museufl receives thousands of letters a year from people 
on the Reservation and again from around the world. Essentially^ 
the Museum acts as an information center to residents of and 
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Visitors to the Navajo Reservation and Is open seven days a week. 

Some library materials are occasionally loaned but for the 
most part this is a non-clrciilatlng collection. Intended for use 
by Museum staff members who need to do research for Museum piib- 
llcatlons, Museum projects and to answer questions. The public 
is allowed to use the materials so long as they use them in the 
Library* 

The Collection 

The Museum Library collection is partially classified un- 
der the Library of Congress Classification system. The author 
has been working in the library sonmers, week-ends and sometimes 
during vacations since July, 1970, obtaining LC printed cards 
for as many items as possible. The classification of the col- 
lection is a difficult task because many of the materials are 
unpublished papers, pamphlets, reports and other small items 
which call for original cataloging and a special retrieval systsm. 

The collection has been growing since ihe Museiia was es- 
tablished. In the Second Annual Report of the Tribal Museim, 
dated September, 1963, Mr. Link reported i 

Throughout the spring and summer the Research Library 
has been steadily improved and expanded. New book- 
cases, complete with glass doors, have been purchased 
ard have been filled with nearly a thousand dollars 
worth of newly-purchased books and manuscripts. (28tl4) 

Research facilities at the Musetm Library include a spe- 
cialized collection of about 2,000 books, pamphlets and other 
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printed material. The collection alec include* tome photograph*, 
16 m«m« films « phonodisca, periodicals and maps* Almost all 
materials deal with the Havajo and Southwest but some deal with 
Indians in North America generally* 

The Future 

Mr, Link hopes to see a new Historical Library and event- 
ually branch libraries open on the Reservati«>n, He feels these 
should be open especially in the evenings to offer students a 
place to study. Bach should have good magazine and browsing 
collections. The libraries could occasionally sponsor movies 
and should have space available for Adult Education and reading 
classes and community meetings. (3) 

If a Navajo Heritage Center (discussed in the following 
section) is built, Mr. Link sees the Museum library collection 
easily fitting into the library section of the Center as a re- 
search collection. The Navajo Heritage Center Library would 
be the main public library for the Reservation^ 
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One possible development in the futuce of libraries on 
the Reservation is the creation of the Navajo Heritage Center, 
Ideas for a heritage center were originally developed by the 
Navajo Parks and Recreation Department and the BXA Tourism 
Development Office* Plans vere made for a visitor center de- 
velopment, similar in concept to the National Park Service fa- 
cilities at zion National Park in southern Utah. This facility 
has a visitor information service, auditorium and projection 
room, displays and office space. (17fl) Blueprints for Zion 
Visitor Center were secured and some discussions of and visit- 
ation to the Center vere made to determine how the development 
plans could best be adapted to the Navajo Reservation situation, 

A meeting with the Housing and urban Development office 
and tribal representatives was arranged in Los Angeles in October, 
1971 to discuss the feasibility of funding such a visitor center 
through f^e Neighborhood Facilities Program, o'he indication 
from HUD was that the funding possibilities were inconceivable 
under this program and reference was made to the inadequate util- 
ization of the Neighborhood Facility -ftinded by HUD at Navajo, N, M 

The basic concept and design was changed sonewhat through 
efforts of the Navajo Tribal Museum and their design which in- 
corporated more of a museum and library function in addition 
to auditoriuni, offices and visitor information rotunda. (See 
Appendix VI. )^ The facility was to be called the Navajo Cultural 
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Center but the n&jne was changed to Kavajo Heritage Center as 
Navajo eoimrunlty College was also planning a cultural center as 
part of Its msw college cami'US* 

Plan« lo<7&te the proposed Heritage Center at window RocK, 
Arizona in Tae Bonito Ptrk which consist;? of 36.14 acres with- 
drawn frcm Reservation land by the Navajo Tribe for park and 
recreation development with control delegated to the Navajo 
Parks Commission* 

The National Park Service, Santa Fe Regional office, de» 
velope<d topographic maps of the park, designed a layout for the 
buildings, parking area, nature trails, etc* and produced sche- 
matic drawings of the proposed facility* The National Park ser- 
vice civil r»ngineer's cost estimate for construction totalled 
12,550,500* 

Present development of the park consists of two picnic 
tables, two fireplaces, outdoor toilets, some signs and no 

utilities. 

The Navajo Heritage Center would be administered by the 
Navajo Parks and Recreation Department (administration, maintenace, 
and rangers) and the Museum and Research Department (museum, soo, 
and library-research section), each a department of the Recreation 
Resources Division* (17|2) The components of the Center would 
consist of (1) Administrative offices, (2) rotunda, (3) museum,- 
(4) auditorium, (5) library, and (6) outdoor facilities* The 
total floor space of the building would be approximately 7,400 
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square f««t* 

Funding for this eonplex was thought to hm coming from tha 
Navajo Tribe, Economic Development Administration, the office of 
Economic Opportunity, the Urban Development (HUD) program, the 
Federal Highway Administration, the Humble oil Company and the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Funding for the 
library portion was hoped to come from the Fotir Corners Regional 
Commission, But Mr, Snodgrass, Havajo Tribal Tourism Developer, 
wrote in a memorandum i "An example of some conflict is the pos* 
sible funding source of the library function through the Four 
Corners Library Commission, which requires over 7,000 sq, ft* of 
floor space for a professional ccomunity library as compared to 
the 2,000 sq, ft. of space in the original plan,** (17t5} 

Efforts by the Havajo Tribe to coordinate aspects of 
library service on the Reservation is evidenced by Mr, Steven , 
Godoff serving on the Arisona portion of the Four Corners Library 
Planning Committee, Mr, Godoff of the Office of Program Develop- 
ment, has worked closely with Mr, Snodgrass in planning the 
Heritage Center, particularly the library portion. 

On. August 23, 1972; at the Moab,Utah meeting of the Four 
Corners Library services steering Committee 5 a letter from Wilson 
Skeet, Vice-chairman of the Mavajo Tribal Co\mtil, was presented 
by Mr. Godoff, (See Appendix V2) 

Mr, SKeet, in his letter to the members of the Committee, 
stated that the library would serve two primary functions to 
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ma«t the professional research needs of the Tribal Council, 
its staff and the staff of outside public agencies, and (2) serve 
as the parent library for coordinating a network of information 
services which will benefit surrounding communities, and those 
families rendered inacessible by an inadequate system of roads". 

Another factor concerning construction of this facility is 
the possible relocation of the Navajo Tribal Council headquarters. 
Facilities in the present headquarters at window Rock are be- 
coming increasingly crowded and future planning and development 
of a heritage center mucit be closely coordinated with any plans 
for a new capital city. 

Since the sources for funds indicated above are mostly 
Federal offices and T^ve all had major cuts in funds, the plans 
for constructing this center have come to a standstill. However, 
Mr. Martin Link is presently working on alternative sources of 
funding and as of early July, 1973, had one pledge of |5,000 toward 
the construction of this complex. 
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The rur&l nature of the Havajo Reservation coupled with 
the exceptional characteristics of the Navajo people call for 
some unique library programs and delivery mechiuiiAas, . There is 
no lack of suggestions, unique and otherwise^ about what could be 
done if funding were available. The Four Comers Library Planning 
Committee has produced some suggestions in its preliminary plans 
for the Pour Corners Library Project, These and other ideas are 
discussed below and the nmber and variety o£ ideas illustrates 
that some people are concerned enough abo^at present shortcomings 
to have at least given thought to possible solutions* 



Bookmobiles 

Because of the rural nature of the Reservation » bookkiiobiles 

will undoubtedly remain as the primary method of extending library 

service, regardless of who spon^sors the program, 

services offered by the bookmobile to the Indian com- 
munity should be greatly expanded. Service to Indians— 
both on and off re8ervations*-*has been handicapped by 
regional and local conflicts regarding legal and technical 
responsibility to the Indian population and by a gen- 
eral tendency to relegate responsibilities for Indians 
to the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), while it is 
true that some educational opportunities and resources 
are afforded the Indian through BIA facilities, it is 
apparent that they fall far short ci! what is really 
needed. It may well be difficult to develop a program 
in conjunction with the BIA, but the State Library— 
and, indeed, the State Education Department— wou.1d be 
remiss if they continued to hold to the ass\s&ption that 
Indians served by the BIA are fully served, 1% is a 
particularly poignant fact of our society that the 
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Indian in the United states has long bean neglected; 

in view of our libraries* concern with social awareness, 

all possibilities for service shotald be escplored. (32sl0) 

One suggestion is to continue the Arisona Four Corners 
Mobile Library Project but also enter into cooperation with the 
Reservation bookmobile programs of New Mexico and Utah. The 
concept of disregarding state lines is fairly new, but is quite 
logical hare because of the Reservation as one political unit. 
A well-designed, three-state cooperative program could be more 
economical by eliminating some duplication of effort while of- 
fering better service. According to Ms. Groulx, Utah once 
offered to pvovtam boo)Qnobile service to northeastern Arisona 
under contract, but nothing ever became of the offer. (2) 

People are always trying to improve on a good thing and 
this is true of the bookmobile concept. Two variations of the 
booJcmobile theme, especially adapted to Indians, have been located. 

Mr. Bernard Richardson, Director of Library services at 
Navajo Ccinmxmity college envisions a bookmobile in the form of 
a small four-wheel vehicle. (36t467) Large, cumbersome book- 
mobiles with 3,500 volume holding capacities are fine for paved 
roads, but on the Reservation, most people live from less tlian 
one and up to 75 miles off the few paved roads. Thsse small four- 
\*heel vehicles would hold fewer hook» but could reach more fam- 
ilies. Of course, usually only the children read, but during sin- 
mer vacations, access to reading materials would help maintain 
reading levels and provide some recreation. 
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Mr* Douglas Phllbrlek, a Sioux Xndiatt and ona of the faw 
American Indians with a Master's Degree In Library science, sug- 
gests another variation of the bookmobile theme which he calls 

I 

the mobile learning lab* He suggests that mobile units be 
equipped to teach and demonstrate what cooaaunity members want 
to learn* For example^ if the women in the ccnmunity eacpress a 
desire to learn more about sewing and cooking, a lab could be 
equipped with sewing machines and stoves and offer books, films, 
periodicals^ lectures and demonstrations on these subjects* A 
separate lab could be built for men wanting to le&rn more about 
carpentry* (34tll2) The mobile units could be moved from com* 
munity to community or chapter house to chapter house* Use of 
these rAinlature information centers might contribute to convinc- 
ing the community of the need for permanent libraries or informa- 
tion centers* (34fll3) 

Public Libraries 

Certaitiiy the existing public libraries at Window Rock, 
Chinle, Tuba City and Shiprock should be improved* The possible 
establishment of a public library in Kayenta and the fuller utili- 
zation of the Rough Rock Library Project facilities by inter- 
library loan would help improve service to Navajos* In time, 
more **branch** libraries could be developed in larger communities* 
All of these public libraries should have advisory boards made 
up of Indian representatives from the communities* Workshops 
to educate board members about libraries and board functions are 
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adviaabltt. Tribal authoritlajf fhould ba Involvad In govarnln? 
and funding capacitias* 

To coordinata tha whola eystam of public librarias a pro» 
fassional librarian could ba hirad and a naw library dapartnant 
created in tha Navajo Tribal Govammant* This coordinator would 
help standardize Raeervation librarias and sarvicas, design and 
implement naw programs and conduct evaluation of programs* This 
coordinator could consult with and tie-in activities with the 
Arizona, Hew Mexico and Utah state libraries* 

Deposit Collections 

For the Reservation it is apparent that booKmobile service 
over a wide area and a few selected community libraries can of* 
far better service than a proliferation of small deposit col- 
loctions* There are several disadvantages to tha deposit col- 
lections r the collection grows "stale" and "read out" too quickly 
and without the regular service of some trained person there is 
little chance of going beyond the immediate collection for inter- 
library loans or any type of reference service* If a regular ro- 
tation system of collections was organized with provision for 
their regular exchange plus a request systtw, there might be 
more value to the small deposit collection idea* without this 
rotation of books, a bookmobile gives batter service as there is 
a fresh selection of books each visit and a wider overall selec- 
tion, as well as the provision for requests and reference services 
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through th^ headquarter* library, 

Homa Library Project 

The home library prbject ia potentially of value, but care 
should be taken not to offend thj recipienta of the book*. For 
this reason a careful study should be undertaken prior to the dis* 
tribution of books for home libraries to determine the attitude 
of t:^ people toward such a program. Should the program be work* 
able, the second step would be to determine the informational 
needs of the people, ohese needs should be determined by the 
people involved, not by the administrators of the program.. The 
solution to this problem would be to have the program adminis<> 
tared by local people. The book collection* would be rotated and 
renewed frequently, and there would be no hard and fast rules 
governing the use and return of materials used, as much as pos- 
sible, the home library program should be combined with other pro- 
jects previously mentioned. 

An organisation of Reservation Librarians 

There should be more cooperation among all types of li- 
brarians on the Reservation and this could be accomplished by 
establishing an organisation of Reservation librarians. This or- 
ganization would help bind library workers and their similar prob- 
lems. With the help of the Kavajo Tribal Library Coordinator and 
state library agencies it could sponsor workshops to help raise 
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l«v«l» of training for library workara. Diffarant aapaeta and 
lavela of library work could ba offarad at tha aama workahop or 
through a nvwbar of aaall onaa. Prof^aaional librariana could 
conduct aaaaiona j?or library tachniciana whila outalda conaultanta 
could ba brought in to of far highar laval training for tha profaa- 
aionala. Only ona axampla of tha importanca of thaaa workahopa 
ia tha numbar of library aidaa praaantly afuaning alaaiantary 
school librariaa in Kaw Maxico, 

Cooparation with Othar Prograaa 

To proroota uaa of library raaourcaa and knowladga of li- 
brary programa, othar aganciaa and paraonnal can ba utilisad* On 
tha Raaarvation thara ara innumarabla prograraa undar tha Zfavajo 
Trlba, tha Bureau of Indian Affaira, tha Public Haalth Sarvica, 
tha churchaa, tha atata govarnmanta and thara ara many indapandant 
facSerally fundad programa. Tha librariaa on tha Raaarvation ahould 
work cloaaly with thaaa aganciaa bacauaa aa an information cantar, 
a graat daal of aarvica will probably ba identifying program 
mmxvtemu and directing people to the agency that will anawer 
their naada« 

Tha Hiring of t;avajoa 

All librariaa on tha Reacrvation ahould hire Navajo peo- 
ple, if not aa profeaaionala, then aa para-profeaaionala and 
non-prof aaaionala* The literature on library aervice to Indiana 
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fiupportc this r^conuMndatlon, •ff«ctive programs of ««rvlc« 

report Indian aldaa on thalr staffs* m fact. It might ba statad 
that without an Indian parson of tha sama trlba as tha trlba to 
ba sarvad to act &s liaison. It Is doiibtful that a program can ba 
mora than a papar tlgar** (31sunpagad) Tha rasaarchar wltnassad , 
tha affect of this assantlal but uncomnon practice In a public 
high school on the Reservation. The library aide was a Kavajo 
male, about 21 years old, who had attended the school where he 
Is now working. As during his school yeariic, he Is very active In 
the school sports program. The librarian, thirteen years at this 
school, said there are more students In the library than ever be« 
fore, certainly more boys and she attributes the fact mostly to 
the aide's presence^ At the time the library was visited, the 
aide was splicing film at a table In the middle of the library 
and talking with four boys sitting around the table with him. 

The librarian said she Is glad to have the Increase In 
people coming Into the library/ she has noticed that many of the 
boys who ccme Into the library to talk with the aide often drift 
to looking at books around the library and browsing through maga* 
«lnes which are kept In one corner of the library. 

The above high school, some school libraries, the Window 
Rock Public Library, the Arlsona )x>okmobiles and eventually Kava« 
Jo community College are among the few libraries on the Navajo 
Reservation that have hired Navajo people. Almost all of the 
Navajo people working In libraries are non-prof easionals. The 
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qualifier "almost all" is usad bacausa though noM are known of, 
a favf profassionals might axist, most likaly in school librarias. 

Granted that there is a lack of trained Mavajo library 
profcissiok>als and para«*profassional8f nevertheless, it appears 
that existing agencies such as the New Mexico and Utah bookmobiles 
could exert more efforts to find, hire and train Navajo booKmo- 
bile workers. More training programs and more vigorous efforts 
to recruit native persons for training are needed, The few such 
programs which exist are discussed below* 

■fhe Library Trainincr institute 

The information about this Institute comes from an in- 
terview with Dr. Neman Higgins, director of the program, held 
at Arizona State University, Tempe, Arizona, on Jtme 4, 1973. 
The four year program at Arizona State University (ASU), called 
the Library Training Institute is presently training eleven In- 
dian people to be media specialists in school libraries. Three 
in the program are Navajo people. Enrollment in the program has 
shifted and changed somewhat since the beginning in 1971, but 
for the most part, participants who started in the program as 
freshoften are now juniors o 

Participants in the program receive stipends and counsel- 
ing while taking regular courses offered by ASUr they meet 
periodically and are also provided with tutoxs when needed. They 
major in either elementary or secondary education and minor in 
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library media* Whan participants graduate, thay will ba car- 
tifiad taachara, ready to run school libraries* 

Being an office of Education funded program, tuition and 
fees are paid by the program and students receive $75*00 a week 
stipend, plus an additional amount for each dependent* Ofi?** 
inally intended to be a four year program running from September, 
1971 to May, 1975, this program has lost funds for tha laet year 
because of federal funding cuts* Dr* Konaan Riggins, as director 
of the program is responsible for locating funds and has ap- 
proached the BXA in Washington D* c* to supply funds for the 
1974-75 school year, but their reaction was not favorable* He 
felt that thay would ba the logical ones to continue program 
funding because there are Indians from several states in the pro- 
gram and indications are that some will return to their states 
to work in BIA schools* As alternative sources of funding, 
Dr* Higgins intends to contact the Arisona state Department of 
Education, tribal governments and possibly privat^~*%o«ycces* Zt 
is not known how the program will continue through its fourth 
year* Ihe free tuition and liiring stipend attracted most par- 
ticipants* Dr* Higgins said that without the stipend probably 
all but three of the participants would be forced to drop out 
of the program for financial reasons* Nine of the participants 

■ 

are women, almost all with families to support* 

As stated before, three in the program are Navajo* At 
pfB^nt it seems that all participants will return to their 
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Reservation or go to BZA schools* 

Part of the rationale behind the program was to fill the 
need of getting more Indian professionals working in schools with 
large Indian enrollments* Program planners realised the expense 
and immensity of. a program to train enough Indian teachers to 
replace all non-Indians teaching in schools with large numbers of 
Indian students* As an alternative, plans turned to training 
school library/media personnel. One Indian person in the library, 
would have close contact with all students, teachers, adminis- 
trators and the community and could help bring about educational 
change, awo of the objectives of the program are (1) to train 
program participants to build up good, relevant and ethnically 
slanted materials collections and (2) to train these people how 
to work with students, teachers and administrators to help bet- 
ter tailor education to Indian students and their special needs. 

This type of program is what is needed to attract Indian 
people into training for work in libraries. These people in tum, 
with ethnic background, native languages, knowledge of the Indian 
people and communities and with built-in rapport and concern, can 
return to work with Indian people, teaching the useftaness of li- 
braries aiid furthering the educations of Indian people. Partici- 
pants contacted unanimously said that they did not foresee any 
difficulties in obtaining Jobs which is a good indication that 
Indians, well-trained are wanted. 
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With tha push to hlra minority «taff in mil araa«, thara 
are many aducationaX opportunitiaa availabla to Indiana. ' Accrad* 
ited library achools and aehoola which offar library aeianca 
coursas couXd probably ba parsuadad to offar aoma typa of achol- 
arshlp to Indian atudanta willing to anroll, 

A number of univaraitiaa in tha araa around tha Havajo 
Reaarvation offar couraaa in library acianea* soma of theaa ara 
Northern Arizona university in Flagstaff, and the University of 
New Mexico in Albuquerque r both could train Indian para-prof as* 
sionals and school librarians but with the exception of the pro« 
gram at ASU, theie institutions do not actively recruit Indian 
people* (See Appendix vil for additional information.) 

Mr. Bernard Richardson has suggested that efforts should 
be made to "establish a formal program at HCC to train Navajos 
as library-aids, not only to man the potential community reading 
room service centers at Chinle, Kayeinta, shiprocK, Qanado and 
Tuba City but also to fill the clerical vacancies in libraries 
in tha entire southwest** (36t467) 

It has also been suggested that tha Library and Madia 
school of tha university of Albuquerque, in cooperation with tha 
Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute, a technical and vo- 
cational training center for Indians in Albuqvtarqua, train li* 
brary technicians and maKe special efforts to recruits can- 
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aidat«8 willing to return to tho Rot«rvation* (22tll) 



st^ Michael* a High Sehool 

T!hm librarian at St* Mieha«l*« High School, Siatar Gaor* 
giana Rocki/all with a Maatar*8 Dagraa in Library Scianca, haa 
created a very thorough library training program for the high 
school girla. The achool is a private Catholic girl* a achc.;l 
with a program by which atudenta can earn credita toward gradu- 
ation by working in the library* The achool also aponaora a 
very active chapter of the Student Library Aaaociation of Arisona» 
and off era a course, titled Library Science. 

In all three library related actlvitiea, atudenta do card 
typing, book fcwceaaioning, original cataloging with Library of 
Congreaa Classification achedulea and other tasks, all of which 
are rotated so that all girla are experienced in many phases of 
library work* Thia year there were 22 membera in the Maatalilld 
(Navajo for Rainbow) Club* (37tA-14) Many of the girla bacone 
easentially trained library techniciana ainee acme participate 
in all three library related actlvitiea* 
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Conoluglon 

There Is a need for all types of information eervicfis on 
the Navajo Reservation. More materials, more staff and longer 
hours of service, and special outreach programs are needed In 
existing library facilities* Distances people must travcd to 
satisfy their informational, educational, recreational and eul** 
tural requirements must be reduced. Existing services need to 
change their focus in order to deal with students and establishing 
them as library users and adults in meeting problems of career 
development, health and other priority concerns of the area. 
(26s4) 

Prom examining state library laws and the extent to which 
the state libraries fulfill their duties, it can be concluded 
that they are almost entirely meeting their legal obligations. 
But certainly it cannot be conclxided that the Navr jo people are 
receiving adequate library service. To support the services 
needed, a steady source of fiands is needed and possibly respon- 
sibility can be attached to the Federal Government. 

"...the history of services to the Indians in the southwest 
has been one of federal jurisdiction with little local respon- 
sibility or federal support, unfortunately, no special federal 
money has been earmarked for public library projects or materials 
for the Indians." (7t3) 

Kavajo Indians pay no local or state property tax, no state 
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or local «al«8 tax and aa of March 27, 197 3, Havajoa in Arizona 
pay no state Income tax. This Supreme Court decision may even* 
tually apply to seme states presently levying Income tax on 
Indian citlsens. The fact that the Indian populations in these 
states are not paying taxes may also affect the amount of ser* 
vices received from the state governments. Navajos do, hovever, 
pay federal income tax and most local services and education 
funding for them comes from the Federal Government. 

The above taxation situation is very similar to the Cana- 
dian Indian bands and reservations. Canadian Indian bands began 
expressing interest in having libraries in the 1960 *s, many 
developing volunteer libraries on their own. As a result of this 
interest, Saskatchewan's provincial library and the Indian- 
Bskimo Association approached the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development, (comparable to the U. s. Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs) with facts and figures about libraries in relation 
to Canadian Indians. This presentation of facts showed that In- 
dians did make use of community libraries and that Indian bands 
had made nxamerous requests for information on establishing com- 
munity libraries and joining regional library systems. ( 40 i 38-39) 
In March, 1967, the Department of Indian Affairs and Nor- 
thern Development made provisions for library grants amounting 
to $1.00 and later $1.50 per capita from Grants to Bands Funds. 
(19(49) Also a library consultant was added to the Department 
staff. TO get these funds, the individual Indian band mwAt show 
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Initiative in establishing library service, must match <grant» 
with at least IQt per capita and must establish a working ar- 
rangement With a larger library system. Federal library grants 
and band contributions take the place of local tax funds availa- 
ble in other communities and allow tribal libraries to join 
systems on an equal basis. (19t49) 

It is conceivable that the above funding program co\ald 
be initiated in the U. S., for the benefit of Navajo Indians 
and all Indians in the u. s.. Librarians should apply pressure 
to either the 0. s. Office of Education or the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs until one or the other accepts responsibility and estab- 
lishes an active Indian library service division. (19946) 
Certainly the American Library Association Library Service to 
American Indian People Subcommittee, a part of the Library Service 
to the Disadvantaged committee, could and should help with the 
establishment of such a fxmding program. 
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>3Ugg:est6d Further otudy 

Although this list of library services on the Navajo Res- 
ervation seems to be quite long, it was not possible to determine 
who uses these services, it Is the atrong conviction of the re« 
searcher that probably half of the usage is by Anglo people and 
yet they cannot comprise more than 10% of the population of the 
area* 

One recommended study which will talce time and money is to 
determine what percentage of usage of library facilities on the 
Feservatlon is by persons of Navajo descent. One could do this 
by counting how many of the bookmobile and public library card 
holders are of Navajo descent and determine how much of the 
total circulation of school, public and bookmobile library col- 
lections is by Navajo patrons. 

Another aspect of library service to Navajos that merits 
research might be a study on what Navtijo people want in relation 
to an information or library service. Over half of all Navajo 
adults over 25 years of age are illiterate in English and only 
one- third to one-half of all Navajos over 25 speak English. If 
Navajo adults Knew the library could act as an information 
center, rather than just a place for books, they might be over- 
joyed to have it. The Rough Rock Library Project study and 
method could be used as a basis or guide for determining needs and 
desires of the people but efforts should be made to get a truely 
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random sample* 

Another posalbla study would bs to Interview tribal 
council members to determine their Information needs and desires* 
At present, the Navajo Tribal Council members have no type of 
Information or library services av&ilable to thsn« 
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INTERVIEW QUESTIONNAIRE— STATE LIBRARIES 

Budget 

1* Is a specific portion of your budget allocated to Res- 
ervation services? 

2« what amount and is it specifically allocated for what 

type of services? 

3. what are the sources of these funds? 

Grants (private, foundations) 

State? 

Federal? 

4. Do any of the tribes in the state contribute money for ser- 
vices to themselves? 

5. Has anyone approached the tribal governments to arrange 
for cooperation? 

6. Do any of the large businesses with plants on the Reservation 
contribute in any way to the operation of libraries? with 
money? with volunteer workers? 

staff 

7. Do you have a specific number of staff working exclusively 
with services to the Navajo Reservation? 

8. Are any members of the state library staff Navajo? 

Other tribes? 

V7hat educational levels do they have? 
what are their Job functions? 

Services 

9. How many bookmobiles does the state library own and operate? 

10, Do any bookmobiles make regular runs to areas of the Res- 
ervations? 

How many vehicles? 

11, Do bookmobiles have a base from which they operate? 

12. where do they go on the Reservation? 

where are the regular stops? 
How often are these visited? 

13. what is the criterion for using the bookmobiles? 
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14* Are cards required? 

Is there an age limit? 

What information is asked for on the card applications? 
Do parents have to sign for their children? 
Do parents have to be employed to qualify for cards? 
Are there other limits? 

15. What is the percentage of service to the folloi#ing groups s 

Traders* families? 
Missionaries* families? 
Teachers and their families? 
Navajos? 

16. Are any of the bookmobile staff of Navajo descent? Navajo 

speaking? 

17. What type of materials are in each bookmobile collection? 

Type of materials? 
size of collection? 
Languages? 

18. Is it a general collection or are special areas emphasised? 

19. who determines what should be in the boo)QAobile collection? 

Is there a selection committee? 

Is there a written selection policy? 

20. Do you have any mail-based library services to isolated 

areas? 

Are there any limits on who uses mail requests? 
who has used this service in the past? 
who uses it the most? 

21. Do you have any library collections placed anywhere on the 

Reservation? That is collections of materials left at 
one spot (trading post, chapter house, etc.). 
How many of these exist? 
Where? 

What are the criterion for usin<?r the collections? 
who manages the collections? 
How often are they changed? 

Who changes them? Is this possibly part of the bookmobile 

function? 

22. What kind of materials constitute deposit collections? 

Types of materials? Books? Audio-Visual? 
Is there a patron age emphasis? is there emphasis on 
serving children? 
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^'Ll^lt (volunteer) llbrarlta on th« Ra.wation 

portion of your state? 

24. I hav« heard of the Diahlie i4Sr..^ /-\ 

are there any othe rs in the etate? ^^^"^ ^^^^^^ 

25* How did these originate? 

26. ooee^the state library assist with these (volunteer) ef- 

How? 

Consultation? 
Funds? 

State library extension books? 
Others? 

27. What do you see as the possibilities of setting up branch 

TJme*UmUs? "^^^ «*ttlement« on the Reservation! 

28. DO the public libraries close to the Reservation have any 

outreach programs? (Define outreach) ^ 

^^^.^.^r'^.w^ ^""^ ^^^^ libraries which have outreach pro- 
grams to the Reservation. «st»acn pro- 

Public libraries? 
Acad«nic libraries? 
Business libraries? 

30. DO any of the libiariAs located close to the Reservation 

have any positions filled by Nava jos? ^•••^*tion 
What are their education levels and job functions? 

31. Do you know if any Reservation school libraries are keot 

open extra hours or in the somer? 



29. 
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INTERVIEW QUESTIONNAIRE -SCHOOL LIBRARIES 



Budget 

1. What is the annual budget for the operation of the school 
library (1972-73)7 

2« Have there recently been any significant changes? Any 
expected changes? 

3. How much voice do you have in determining the amount of 
the library operating budget? Tn allocation (how the lib- 
rary portion of the budget is spent)? 

4. what are the sources of your support funds? 

state? 
Federal? 

Private foundations? 

Tribes? 

Other? 

5. Has anyone approached the Navajo Tribal Government: for 
cooperation? 

staff 

6. what is the total professional staff of this school? 

Teachers? 

Administration? 

Librarians? 

7. What is the total number of staff members working In the 
library? Full or part-time? 

8. How many of the library staff are Navajo? Navajo speaking? 

9. What education levels do they have? 

10. What are their Job functions? 
Services 

11. What library services are offered while school Is in ses- 
sion? 

To students? 
To others? 

12. What are the criterion for borrowing materials? 

Books? 

Audio-visual equipment and materials? 
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13. What type of collection does the library have? 

size? 

Kinds of materials? 
Languages? 

14* Is it a general collection or are special subject 'areas 
emphasized? 

15. who does the selection? 

Do you hav*s a written selection policy? 
Is there a selection committee? 

16. Is the library open before or after regular school hours? 

On week-ends? 

17. Is the library open in conjunction with summer school? 

otherwise? 

what limits to summer u a? 

18. Do you know of any school systems in the state that have 
instituted a school summer library program? 

19. Have possibilities for that type of program been dis- 
cussed here? 

20. what are the probabilities for such a program being in- 
stituted? 

21. Has anyone you know of looked into the financial tispects 
of such a program? 

Are state or government funds available? 

22. since you work so closely with school children and know 
their need for books and learning materials best, includ- 
ing during the summer months, could you suggest any ways 

of expanding or improving library services on the Reservation? 
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•Notc-On thj« ano tho rontmjn/r list, if there is no notntlon, tho « 
is on or vory near the Navajo Hosorvation. liopj means tho stop 
is on tl)0 flopi !?osorvation and No means tho stopn is not no«r 
tho N.ivajo I'escrvation. 



March - April, 1973 



Monday, Mar. 26 
Navajo Nat'l Monument 
Black Masa 

Tuesday, Mar. 27 
Red K3sa 
Mcixican Water 
Tse Nez lah 
Dinr.^hotso 

Wcdnnsday, iv-ir, 28 
Chilchinbito 
ICayenta Mobile Homes 
Kayenta Low-Rent 

Housing 
Kayenta Tradi..g Post 

Thursday, Mar, 29 
Tsogi 

Cov; Sprj.ngs 



5:00 
6:00 



9:00 
1:00 
1:30 
2:30 



9:00 
1:00 

2:00 
3:00 



8:30 
9:30 



TiiOGcay, April 3 
Sacred Moun'taln 
Aiitelope Hills 
Hc.nk»a Trading Post 
Spider VJeb Ranch 
v^auneta Trading Post 
Gray Mountain 
Car.iaron 

Wednesday, April 4 
Cliff Dwellers 
Vermillion Cliffs 
Marble Canyon 
Lee's Ferry 
Navajo Springs HMC 
Bitter Springs 
Cedar Ridge 
The Gap 

Thursday, April 5 
Fancher Ranch 
Wupatki Nat'l Monument 
No Suiiset Crater 



9:00 
9:30 
9:45 
10:30 
11:00 
1:00 
2:00 



9:30 
10:00 
10; 30 
12:00 
1:30 
2:00 
2:30 
3500 



9:30 
10:00 
11:30 



No 



No 
No 



Tuesday, Aprxl 10 






10:00 




1:00 


fveunesQayi Aprxi 




Kaibito Boarding School 


9:30 


Kaibito Elementary 


1:00 


x^axDito Trading Post 


2:00 


Thursday, April 12 




Coal Mine Mesa 


9:30 


t ^ fuT./'N V\ iC 

' J- nosn/copi 


10:30 


ruba City N»P»D« 


1:00 


Tuesday, April 17 




Twin Arrov;s 


9:00 


Sunset T,P. 


2:00 


Leupp 


3:00 


Leupp EPNG 


4: • 


Wednesday, April 18 




Parks 


1:00 


Williams EPNG 


3:30 


Thursday, April 19 




Happy Jack 


9:30 


Schnebly Hill 


1:00 


Kachina Village 


2:30 
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This free library service is funded 
by the Library Services anc: Construct j on 
Act and the Pour Comers Regional Com- . 
mission. If you are unable to find the 
books you are looking for ask the book-" 
mobile operator about our free mailing 
service* 

Jean Groulx, Librarian 
Andy Deering, Library Assistant 
Bob Smyth, Jr., Boolonobile Operator 
Charlene Joseph, Clerk 

ARIZONA LIBR;.RY EXTENSION SERVICE 
four Come:,-.-; ;cj11g Project 
c/o Plagstair'f Public Library 
11 West Cherry 
Flagstaff, AZ 86001 
Phone: 774-6977 



ARIZONA LIBRARY EXTENSION SERVICE AWIlABIi . 

Four Corners Bookmobile 
420 W. Gilmore, Winslow, Arizona 86047 

April, 1973 



Tuesday, April 3 . 








Hotevilla-Bacavi , * 


10:00 




V • KJyJ 


Craibi Tribal Housing 


12:00 




XW • Wv/ 


Oraibi Mission School 


2:00 














Wednesday, April 4 






SGCond MGsa Da v School 


9 :00 


WGonQSQay ^ npxx Ji jlq 




Keams Canyon: 








Housing Complex 


12:30 


Painted Hills 


11 •oo 


Tj^ « « 9 a « s • 


1:30 




X X « Ov/ 


Housing 


2: 30 




X : uu 


L. & A. Tradinci Post 


3: 30 


^"]f Bite v\ H ft*^ 

jrx uc op IT xngs 




Kcatns Trading Post 


4:00 


Indian Ruins 


00 








^ • ^^o 


Thursdav. Aoril 5 




vnaulO^ A s 




Teas Toh 


Q • 30 










Thursday, April 19 




Dilkon 


1 :00 




no. AA 

X<^ • WW 






ur3 xiea rorosx 


4; ; Uu 


lucsday, April 10 




woQajL ux X 




... Kd JL<Jt kl Vt JL X w 










JL JL • \J\J 


Tuesday, Aprxl 24 




Toyei 


2 :00 


jrxnon 


1 1 • OA 

. XX: •^w 






Low Mountain r 




ivtaunGooay , /\pnx i.L 




Cottonivood 


3:30 


Steamboat 


8:30 






Co"nf ieids 


9:30 


Wednesday, April 2ii 




GreasGvvood 


10:30 


Rock Point 


10:00 


Ganado 


3:00 


Round Rock 








Lukachul^ai 




Thursday, April 12 








Navajo EPNG 


9:00 


Thursday, April 26 




Klagetoh 


11:30 


Many Farms 


9:00 


V/ide Ruins 


1:00 





This free library service is 
funded by the Library Services and 
Ccastruction Act and the Four Cor- 
ners Regional Commission. If you 
are unable to find the books you 
ire looking for, ask the bookmo- 
bile operator about our free 
f"^*^"',ing service, 

EMC 



Jean Groulx - Librarian 

Andy Deering « Library Assistant 

Elaine Harxcey - Clerk 

Tommie Scott - Bookmobile Operator 
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Jaokpll* MlM ll'OO 

AcOBlU 12i30 

St. Joseph't SohMl ltI9 
8«n rid»l 



10 1 30 , 
IZtOOl 
llOO 
2t3D I 
3:30. . 



8anU AD* (l) 9i30 - lOtCO 

Santa Ana (2) lOili - lltOO 

Sem Y«ldro T.P. 11^5 - 12il5 

Jflmat httbXo Corm. Ctnt«r 12t30 >• ItOO 
Jemts Putbl* S«7 Sohool » 2t30 



f . » . 

^ I 



yHUBS. Anrtl g. M*T 3 

I»leU KMdtUrt 
Los Lxmas Honor Pars 



TH1\L£-DAY hUNS 



10130 - Ui30 
12t30 - lt30 



El Morro 
Ku«&h School 
St, Anthony' 8 (Zuni) 
Black Rock ( Zuni ) 



lltOO - llt30 
12i00 - IjOO 
11^5 - 2iA5 
3i00 - A«00 



*Tohat«hi B. S. 
* Ntiobltti £lea. Sohool 
SUproek Ch«pt«r Kousa 



9j00 - IOjOO 
10130 - lli30 
li30 - 3»15 



THUR3.. Awll 12. H^Y.IO 



Tho«ff frarked wi th an 
on or very near the 
l^escrva t i on , Total s 



time ecurtl s t hours* 

^pr4^ If, May 15 



* Ft, Wineato P,0, 

Navnjo giyewatar School 
top Wond a (CHnlol_ 

ONE-DAY RUHS 



9t00 - 9f30 
IOjCO - llll5 

iii45 - 12 as 

12:30 - li30 



' Peralta 
leleta Fuoblo Vlata 
Islftta hieblo School 
Bosquo Farns 



I0i30 «. lUOO 
IjOO - 2:00 



2t00 
3:15 



3:00- 
4:30 



Coohitl Pwebla 
WernalllXo P'O* 
Zla Pueblo Day School 
ZU iMoblo Villaga 



lOtOO " 10:30 
moo - I2t00 
liOO - 2i30 
2t30 - 3t30 



yt^Ujcj.r April 19. May 17 

Parajt Vlllapo 9i30 - IOjOO 

Paraje Hoadotart I0tl5 - 10:45 

J.'ow Uguna l',0, 11:00 - 11:30 

Lacuna Headatart" 11:35 - 12 j 00 

tftguna T.P. 12il5 - 1:00 



Till<£l^DAX hUNS 



Uriigq^, April HiY 23 



Lindrith C/imp (EING) 
Counfialor's T.P. 
h'Assion HoopH'il 
Cbaco I'lant (iijNG) 



UjDO - 12:0C) 
12:30 - 1:00 
1:30 - 2:30 
3:30 - 4:30 



Cadar Hill 
}!avajo D&a 

Blsnoo C?imp 
• BJanco Plant 
♦Sloomfield 



(BPWG) 



9»00 - 10:00 
10:30 - 11:00 
11:30 - 12:00 
1:30 - 2:30 
3,00 - 4:00. 



•• i"''v'l''.'" 

y.^ '»?<■■■ ■> 
■ ■ •* • ■ * 



# 



1 



- ( 

• \ 



THURS.. Ap r il 26. KaY 24 



Ballard (EPKO) 
Darean Kiosion 
I,vhrftf.lt Horcanttlw 



9tl5- 10:00 
10:30 - 12t00 



Thla liookmobil* lo a llbrury «i«rvlco J rcm the Gtate of Nov Koxico to all : 
vho wlnh to urto it, Thnro is no rofjitttration faa and no ovordua finon, 
Tho borrovtr li cMikod juH to return the booka. Any loat booka should ba 
paid for. 
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SAN JUAN COUNTY 
BOOKMOBILE ^15 SCHEDULE 
SUMMER 1973 
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"lecdquorters 
■'66 North Main 
/onHcello, Utah 
'hone: 587-2281 



)ay ond Dote 
Aondgy 



James L. Lisonbee 
Librarian 



Service Hours 



5j00 p.m. - 
5:30 p.m. - 
6:00 p.m. - 
7:30 p.m. - 



5:25 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
7:20 p.m. 
9:00 p.m. 



Community 

East Highwa/ 
East Highway 
Cedar Point- 
Cedar Point" 



Office Hours 
8:00 a.m. - Tl2:00 noon 
Daily except Saturdoy/ 
Sunday and Holidays 



Stopping Place 

Saunders 

Harris Home 

Medleys and Gidcombs 

Schoolhouse 



jne n , 25 



July 9, 23 



Auguor 6, 20 



lesdoy 



•ne 12, 26 



<^dnesday 



9:30 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
2:45 p.m. 
4:15 p.m. 



10:45 a.m. 
1:50 p.m. 
2:30 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 



July 10, 24 



9:30 a.m. - 10:30 a.m. 
10:45 a.m. - 12:15 a.m« 
12:30 p.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
2:00 p.m.- 3:00 p.m. 
3:C5 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
4:45 p.m. - 5:30 p.m. 
6:00 p.m.- 7:00 p.m. 



Mexican Hat 
Mexican Hat 
Mexican Hat 
Mexican Hat 
Mexican Hat 



Post Office 

* Reservation Housing 

* Co-op 

*San Juan Motel 

* Church 

— A-oyxjii^rT-, 28 



Oljato 
vMjato 

Monument Volley 
Monument Valley 
Monument Valley 
Gouldings 
Douglas Mesa 



•Church . 

* Trading Post 

* Locomotive Rock (Train) 

* Hospital 

* 1/2 mile s.w. of Hospital 

* Trading Post 

* 3 miles on road 



ne 13, 27 



July H, 25 



August 8, 29 



•""^^oy 9:30 a.m. - 10:30 a,.m. Montezuma Creek * Post Office 

. 10:45 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. Montezuma Creek * Phillips Camp 1/2 mile East 

of Camp 

11:45 a.m. - 1:15 p.m. Montezuma Creek * El Paso Camp 

1:30 p.m.- 1:45 p.m. Montezuma Creek * Nava{o Drive-ln 

1:45 p.m. - 2:15 p.m. Montezuma Creek * Hoys Trailer 

2:20 p.m.- 2:45 p.m. Montezuma Creek * Todichinis 

28 July 12, 26 .August 9, 23 
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JgiriOS Lisonbee 
Librarian 



Service Hours 



4:00 p.m. 
4:35 p.m. 
5:45 p.m. 

7:15 p.m. 
7:45 p.m. 



4:20 p.m. 
5:30 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 

7:30 p.m. 
9:00 p.m. 



Community 

East Highwa/ 

Eastland 

Eastland 

East Highway 
Ucolo 



Off ice Hours 
8:00 a.m. - 12:00 noon 
Dai iy except Saturdcy 
Sunday and Holidays 



July 2y 16, 30 



Stopping Place 

Brant's ' 
Church 

Harvey's, Crowley, Johnson,/ 
Barry's. 
Richardson's 
* Redshaws, Skidmore's, 
Poole's, Caliiham's, Cresiler 

August 13, 27 



9:30 a.m. 
12:30 p.m. - 
2:15 p.m. - 
4:30 p.m. - 

5:30 p.m. - 



12:00 noon 
2:00 p.m. 
4:1J p.m. 
i>:00 p.m. 



7:00 p.m. 

July 3, 17, 31 



Blutf 
Biuff 
Bluff 

Sr. Christopher's 
Mission 
White Mesa 



* Post Office . 

* Recapture Motel 

* West End 



* MiMion 

• Dufer's 



August 14, 28 



9:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 
1:00 p.m.- 2:30 p.m. 
2:45 p.m. - 3"00 p.m. 
3:15 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
4:45 p.m. -6:30 p.m. 
7:00 p.m.- 7:30 p.m. 
8:15 p.m.- 9:00 p.m. 



laSal 
LoSal 
LaSol 

LaSal Junction 
El Paso #2 
Moab 

Peter's Hill 



Post Office 
Church 

Plank's \ 
Trailer Park 
By Houses 
Lammf^rt's 

Shiew's, Sturgeon, Francom 



July 18 



August 1, 15, 29 



9:45 a.m. - 


10:30 a.m. 


Aneth 


10:45 a.m. - 


12:30 p.m. 


Aneth 


12:45 p.m. - 


1:15 p.m. 


Aneth 


1 :30 p.m. - 


2:00 p.m. 


Aneth 


2:45 p.m. - 


. 5:00 p.m. 


Aneth 



July 5, 19 



* Trading Post 

* School 

* 1 mile No. of School 

* 2 miles east of School 

* Trading Post & Indian Stops 

August 2, 16, 30 
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MOOW ROa, NAVAJO NATION. (ARIZONA) 865» 



WILSON C. SKEET 
Vice CHAIRMAN. N«v«i» Trikal C«gncil 



PETER MacOONALO 
QiAIRJytAN, Nav«i« Tribal Ceuncit 
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August 23, 1972 



MEMBERS of 

Four Comers Library Services Steering Committee 
Four Comers Regional Commission 
Moab. Utah 

Dear Members: 

As Vice Chairman of the Navajo Tribal Council, it has come to my 
attention that the Four Corners Regional Library Commission is planning 
a library services program to serve a portion of the Four Comers Region 
which includes the Navajo reservation. The Navajo Nation has long felt 
the need of an organized library system, and is actively involved in planning 
towards this end. 

Our immediate goal is to build and operate a Public Library in Window 
Rock, Arizona, the seat of the Navajo Tribal Government. This library will 
serve two primary functions: (1) meet the professional research needs of the 
Tribal Council, ire profess inns 1 staff, und rbe stp ff of outside Dublic agencies: 
(2) serve as the parent library for coordinating a network of information 
services which will benefit surrounding communities, and those families 
rendered inaccessible by an inadequate system of roads. The reservation 
wide outreach of our service will cover 28 per cent of the area and popula- 
tion within your designated library project area. 

' We feel the library services program you propose will amply lend 
itself to fulfilling the service ideas of the Four Comers Regional Commission. 

Since we share a common objective, it seems to us that this would be 
an opportune time to coordinate our efforts in an attempt to provide locally 
designed and administered library services for the Navajo people. We look 
forward to working with the Commission again to meet this end. 



Yours in cooperation, 




Wilson C. Skeet, Vice Chairman 
Navajo Tribal Council 
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TYim Univ«r«lty of Arlsona, Tucson 

In Jxin#, 1973, th* University of ArUona In Tucson re*- 
c«iv«d a D«partii«r*t- Hsalth, Education and waif are, Office 
of Education, Buraau of Librariaa and Laarnin? Rasourcas grant 
for an Indian librarlanshlp education program. Fund* ara ccning 
from Title II-B of the Higher Education Act of 19*5. The program 
will run from Auguat 20,1973 to August 20, 1974. There are 
18 positions for (any) people who are from the southwest and 
with a Bachelor's degree. 
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